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FTEEN years ago Dr. John A. Wil- 
son published in the Mélanges Mas- 
pero’ six fragments of hieratic 

ostraka from western Thebes, written by 

student scribes of the late Middle King- 
dom and containing portions of two or 
three copies of an apparently well-known 
model letter. By combining what re- 
mained of these copies and using as 
parallels two “‘school’’ ostraka, also of the 
late Middle Kingdom, in the British 
Museum,? Dr. Wilson was able to recon- 
struct a number of stock phrases of greet- 
ing from the beginning of the letter. Since 
none of these phrases occurs in numerous 
real and model letters of the same period 
from el-Lahiin,’ it would seem that the 

Theban schoolmaster had selected as an 

example for his students to copy an 

ancient letter, composed—perhaps cen- 
turies earlier—in an admired but long 
outmoded style. 

The date of the hypothetical model is 


'“Sechool Writings of the Middle Kingdom," 
Mélanges Maspero, Part I, Orient ancien (‘Mémoires 
publiés par les membres de I'Institut Francais 
d@'Archéologie Orientale du Caire,"" Tome LXYV1I), 
pp. 901—4. Ostrakon W-108 is reproduced in facsimile 
on p. 902 of that article. The other five pieces (W-7, 
W-12, W-73, W-79, and W-92) I have had an op- 
portunity to study from Dr. Wilson's copies. 


? Nos. 5640 and 5641. Inscriptions in the Hieratic 
and Demotic Character from the Collections of the 
British Museum, Pis. VII-VIII. Transcriptions and 
notes on these ostraka by Professor 8. R. K. Glan- 
ville are contained in a letter to Dr. Wilson dated 
February 13, 1932. 


* Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurobd, 
pp. 67-83, Pils. XXVII-XXXVII; Scharff, ‘Briefe 
aus IMahun,"’ ZAS, LIX (1924), 20-51, sheets 1-12. 
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not difficult to determine, for precisely 
the same expressions found on the Wilson 
and British Museum ostraka appear in a 
series of original letters, datable for the 
most part to the latter years of the 
Eleventh Dynasty. The only published 
example, a “Letter to the Dead,” written 
on linen and now in the Cairo Museum, * is 
perhaps as early as the end of the Old 
Kingdom; but at least two of the docu- 
ments in question—Papyrus Heka-nakhte 
3 and Papyrus Meket-R& A‘—date from 


‘Journal d entrée, No. 25975. From Sakkéareh 
Gardiner and Sethe, Egyptian Letters to the Dead, 
pp. 1, 13-14, Pls. I-14. See Gunn, J/ZA, XVI (1930), 
148. On the date see Moller, Hieratische Paldographie, 
I, 11. Two other letters of the Old Kingdom contain 
no greetings whatsoever and begin simply with the 
words, “‘So-and-So says: ..... " (Gunn, Annales du 
Service, XXV_ (1925), 242 ff.; Gardiner, JEA, XIII 
{1927}, 75 ff.; Smither, XXVIII [1942}, 16-19). 
Both, however, were written in pique, which may 
account for their lack of civility. 


* Both letters come from tombs in the neighbor- 
hood of Deir el Bahri in western Thebes, where they 
were found in 1920-22 by the Egyptian Expedition 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Winlock, Bull. 
Met. Mus. Art, December, 1922, Part II, pp. 37-40, 
43-44), and both are, for the time being, in New 
York, pending publication. Each is drawn up on a 
sheet of papyrus, 26 cm. in height, and each was evi- 
dently composed and written in the region of Mem- 
phis, the style and handwriting in both cases being 
typically Memphite and the local divinity mentioned 
being Hery-she’f of Herakleopolis. Heka-nakhte, the 
author of one of the letters, was a mortuary priest 
(hm-k?) attached to the service of the tomb of the 
vizier Ipy (No. 315) at Deir el Bahri, where the 
letter was found. The other letter was recovered from 
the causeway of the tomb of the chancellor Meket- 
R& (No. 280, west of Deir el Bahri), whither it had 
been sent from near Memphis by the “‘Servant of the 
Estate, Tepy-wehem."’ Both letters have been tran- 
scribed and translated by Professor Battiscombe 
Gunn (notes on file in the Metropolitan Museum). 
Their dates and contents and the circumstances in 
which they were found are described by Winlock in 
the reference cited above. 
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the reign of Se‘ankh-ka-R& Montu-hotpe 
(2010-1998 B.c.), and most of the others 
belong to the same general period. Among 
the latter are two papyri in the British 
Museum,* the “Letter of Nakhte’’ in the 
Cairo Museum,’ and the so-called ““Mem- 
phite Letter,” also in Cairo.’ Model 
letters of the same type and date are pre- 
served on writing-boards in Cairo® and 
New York.'® 

An inspection of these letters shows 
that the phrases restored by Dr. Wilson 
from his Theban ostraka are parts of an 
elaborate and highly standardized formula 
of greeting, which was apparently first 
adopted by the scribes of the region of 
Memphis and which has therefore come 
to be known as the ‘‘Memphite formula.’’"" 


* Nos. 10549 and 10567. No. 10567 (“Gardiner’s 
Letter") ‘“‘was purchased at Christie's by Hon. R. 
Bethel in 1924, given by him to Dr. Alan Gardiner, 
and presented by the last-named to the British 
Museum" (Gardiner and Sethe, op. cit., p. 13, n. 1). 
Like Papyrus Heka-nakhte 3 and Papyrus Meket- 
R& A, it is written in vertical columns of hieratic 
characters on a sheet of papyrus 26 cm. in height— 
evidently a standard size for this class of letter. 
Montu, Lord of Thebes, figures prominently in the 
greetings, and it was perhaps at Thebes that the letter 
was composed. Photographs of Pap. B.M. 10567 are 
on file in the Metropolitan Museum. Both letters are 
dated by Gardiner and Sethe (ibid.) to the Eleventh 
Dynasty. 


? Written in a cursive and rather scrawly hand on 
a sheet of papyrus which at present measures 27 x 25 
cm., with approximately 4—5 cm. missing from the 
lower edge of the sheet. The author of the letter was 
the “Servant of the Estate, the Scribe, Nakhte™ 
Montu, Lord of Thebes, is twice mentioned in the 
formula of greetings. Some of the vertical signs in this 
formula are intentionally eiongated, producing a 
highly decorative effect. The Metropolitan Museum 
possesses several good photographs of this papyrus. 


8 A fragmentary sheet of papyrus of approximately 
the same dimensions as Heka-nakhte 3, Meket-R&@ A, 
and B.M. 10567. The formula of greeting, in seven 
columns, with the vertical signs in cols. 1—4 elongated, 
was evidently prepared in advance in a neat Memphite 
hand. The name of the sender (Erdi'es-se‘ankhu) and 
the text of the letter (cols. 8-11) were added later in 
a somewhat coarser handwriting. The letter is ad- 
dressed on the verso to “Prince Montu-su."’ The 
invocation in the formula of greeting of the divine 
triad—-Sobk, Horus, and Renenutet—suggests that 
the writer of the letter was a resident of the Fayyiim. 
Photographs in the Metropolitan Museum. 


* No. 25367 (Journal d'entrée, No. 26442). Length 
46.5 cm., height 26 cm. (the same height as the 
sheets of papyrus used for real letters; see the pre- 
ceding notes). From Akhmim. Daressy, Ostraca 
(“Cat. gén. Mus. Caire,"’ Nos. 25001-385), p. 95, 
Pl. LXII; RT, XXVIII (1906), 62 ff. At the right end 
of the recto of the board are the remains of a formula 
of greeting from a letter, written with elongated signs 
and similar to those of the letters already listed. 
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In this formula the writer of the letter, 
who refers to himself as “this servant”’ 
(“the servant here’’), greets the addressee 
(“the master’’)" with a series of good 
wishes and calls down upon him the 
blessings of Ptah of Memphis and of the 
principal deity (or group of deities) of the 
locality from which the letter was written 
(e.g., Hery-she’f of Herakleopolis; Sobk, 


Horus, and Renenutet of the Fayyim; 


Montu of Thebes). Many of the expres- 
sions used are concerned with the welfare 
of the addressee “throughout eternity” 
and can undoubtedly be paralleled in the 
funerary texts of the period.'* So stereo- 
typed did this formula become that it 
was frequently drawn up in advance on 
sheets of papyrus destined to be used for 
letters, the address and text of the letter 
being added later as occasion arose. In 
many instances the vertical signs in the 
formula were elongated to form a decora- 
tive design, rather like the ornate initials 
in illuminated manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages. How soon after the end of the 
Eleventh Dynasty the Memphite formula 
passed out of general use is difficult to 
say; but sometime during the Twelfth 
Dynasty it was replaced by the well- 
known type of greeting introduced by the 
words, “It is a communication to the 
master (l.p.h.)....,’"* which we find 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Accession No. 
28.9.4. 43.5 X 19 cm. Purchased in Cairo in 1928 and 
said to be from Akhmim. The recto bears a complete 
letter in thirteen columns, written over the erased 
remains of a previous letter, the first three columns 
of which are still legible at the left end of the board. 
The letters are written in an untidy schoolboy hand, 
with corrections in red ink added by the schoolmaster 
between the columns. Gunn has dated the board as 
“hardly later than the first half of Dyn. XII.” See also 
an ostrakon in Berlin (P. 12366) and a scribe's palette 


in the Musée Guimet (E 1048; Drioton, Annales du 
Service, XLIV [1944], 22). 


"So referred to by Gunn in his notes on the 
Heka-nakhte Papyri, on file in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


'?Gunn, JEA, XXXI (1945), 107-8. 


18 Note, e.g., the use of a portion of this formula 
in a letter addressed to a dead man (Gardiner and 
Sethe, op. cit.). 


4 Swd! ib pw n nb, “It is a making easy the heart 
of the master.... . " The expression occurs in cols. 
6-7 of the “‘Memphite Letter" in Cairo (see n. 8 
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repeated over and over again in the el- 
Lahiin letters.” 

In addition to portions of the greeting 
formula, the Wilson ostraka preserve also 
a number of brief sections from the body 
of the letter—meaningless without a 
parallel text but of considerable sig- 
nificance to the discussion to follow. From 
these it becomes clear that the Theban 
students were not merely reproducing a 
type of letter common during the late 
Eleventh Dynasty but were copying one 
particular letter of that period. In the first 
column of Fragment W-7" we can make 
out the words: “. ... Au (a man’s name) 
....[to cojme. [I] saw [him]... .”; 
and, in the adjacent column to the left, 
part of the name of the country, “Pwénet.”’ 
On the recto of W-73 we read: “.... 
my mother... . [I] opened. .. . ,” and on 
the verso, in parts of three successive 
columns: “‘.... many... . valuable <to)> 
his master, a workjfer]..... Oh, open 
|thy] books. . . . . Fragment W-92 carries 
portions of the last three columns of the 
letter, the first two of which duplicate the 
text of W-73: “. . . . this [seribe] is valu- 
able to [his] master, [a worker] in his 
service.'? Oh, [open]... instructed in 
the writings. .... ” Here, then, are por- 
tions of at least two later copies of an 
Eleventh Dynasty letter having to do 
with a man named Au, with something 
connected with the land of Pwénet, with 
filial piety(?), and with the advantages of 
learning to become a scribe. 

Four fragments of altogether similar 
ostraka are in the Metropolitan Museum 


above), where it follows the older formula and im- 
mediately precedes the text of the letter. This letter 
presumably represents a transitional stage between 
the two types of greeting. 


'§ See n. 3 above. It is also found in a number of 
dispatches exchanged during the reign of King 
Amun-em-hét III between the commanders of the 
Semneh fortresses (Smither, JEA, XXXI [1945], 
3-10, dispatches 1—4, 6, 8). 


6 See n. 1 above. 


'’ Here the sign .3, written in red, to denote a 
full stop. 
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in New York, having been found by the 
useum’s expedition at Deir el Bahri in 
922-23 or purchased from natives of 
Kurneh during the years 1913-14. Three 
of these carry sections of the formula of 
greeting;'* but the fourth, inscribed on 
both sides, preserves bits of seven 
columns of the text of the same letter 
which we have just been discussing." First 
comes the word “this... . ,’’ written in 
red and followed by a horizontal divid- 
ing line, drawn across the width of the 
column—evidently the end of the formula 
of greeting. Then the letter proper begin 
with the words: “. .. . was caused... .. 
In the next column we pick up the name 
of the country, “Pwénet,”’ followed im- 
mediately by the word hnm.w, “per- 
fumes.”’ The remaining three columns of 
the recto preserve (with huge lacunae be- 
tween) the phrases: “....a (woman) 
of the harim. She said . . . . thy fishing by 
....{[me]n and courtiers. ... . In the 
remnants of two columns on the verso we 
read: “.... the chief(?) . .. . instructed 
.. Writings. .... 
Fortunately, at least two slightly later 
but much more complete copies of this in- 
teresting Theban text of the early Middle 
Kingdom have come down to us. One of 
these copies, containing most of the for- 
mula of greeting and the first few columns 
of the text of the letter, occurs on the rec- 
to of a writing-board discovered in 1911 
by the Earl of Carnarvon and Howard 
Carter in a re-used tomb of the late Mid- 
dle Kingdom east of Deir el-Bahri. The 
board was found in conjunction with a 
group of intrusive burials of the early 
New Kingdom and is probably to be 
dated to the first years of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. It is published, with a transcrip- 
tion and partial translation, by George 


1* Field No. 23001.103 (Deir el Bahri, 1923) and 
Accession Nos. 14.1.455 and 14.1.457 (Kurneh, 1914). 
A small portion of the formula of greeting occurs 
also on the fragment of a large pottery zir of Twelfth 
Dynasty type from Lisht (Acc. No. 15.3.988) 


1* Accession No. 13.182.33 (Kurneh, 1913) 
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1-7. Theban ostrakon in the 
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Model letter of the Middle Kingdom, columns 1-7. Theban ostrakon in the Metropolitan Museum 


of Art, Field No. 35144. (Scale: 4/7 (under 2/3}.) 
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PLATE II 
columns 8-19. Theban ostrakon in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
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Model letter of the Middle Kingdom. Transcription of columns 8-19. Theban ostrakon in the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, Field No. 36112, recto. 
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of columns 20-24. Theban ostrakon in the 
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of Art, Field No. 36112, verso. 


Model letter of the Middle Kingdom. Transcription 
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PLATE III 


Model letter of the Middle Kingdom, columns 20-24. Theban ostrakon in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Field No, 36112, verso. (Seale: 4/7 [under 2/3).) 
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Moller in Carnarvon and Carter’s Five 
Years’ Explorations at Thebes,*® and will be 
referred to in the discussion to follow as 
the Carnarvon Writing-Board. 

Another copy is preserved on two big 
limestone ostraka, found by the Egyptian 
Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art during the seasons of 1930-31 and 
1935-36 on the southeastern slope of the 
Ilwet esh Sheikh «Abd el Kurneh (Pls. I- 
III). The two pieces lay a few yards 
apart in the ancient chip heaps below the 
tomb of Sen-mit (No. 71) and in close 
proximity to an uninscribed portico tomb 
of the Middle Kingdom in the lower slope 
of the hill.” Both are inscribed with verti- 
cal columns of hieratic text, written in 
black ink with a rather coarse rush and 
bordered by thin red guide lines. The 
handwriting, which is the same in both 
cases, is that of a student scribe of the 
Hyksos period, the forms of the signs re- 
sembling those of the Golénischeff Papy- 
rus more closely than those of any other 
manuscript listed by Moller in the first 
volume of his Paldographie. Of the con- 
tinuity of the text from one ostrakon to 
the other there need be no doubt, for in 
three of the parallels cited above** por- 
tions of the last column (7) of the first 
ostrakon (No. 35144) and the first column 
(8) of the second ostrakon (No. 36112) 
occur side by side. 

The condition of the two ostraka can 

* Tomb 37, No. 26; pp. 90-92, Pl. LX XVII. See 
also pp. 8, 64 ff., 77, Pl. LV. 


" Field Nos. 35144 (31.5 Kk 13 X 5.5 cm.) and 
36112 (22.5 x 22.5 x 4 em.). They are large flakes 
from the cutting of a near-by tomb, both containing 
nodules of flint characteristic of the limestone of this 
part of the hill. For general descriptions of the excava- 
tions in which they were found see Winlock, Bull. Met. 
Mus. Art, March, 1932, Sec. II, pp. 21-22; Lansing 
and Hayes, Bull. Met. Mus. Art, January, 1937, Sec. 
Il, pp. 5 ff. 

=“Tomb 850." See Hayes, 
the Tomb of Sen-mit, p. 4. 

* Ostrakon W (ilson)-7, Ostrakon Met. Mus. Art 
13.182.33, recto, and Carnarvon Writing-Board. See 
nn. 1, 19, and 20 above. 


Ostraka .... from 


readily be seen from the photographs. A 
large flake broken away from the surface 
at the bottom of the first stone (Pl. I) has 
deprived us of the iast third of columns 
1-7. Although practically nothing is 
missing from the upper and lower edges 
of the recto of the second ostrakon (PI. 
II), the writing is so faded and rubbed 
away over large areas of the surface that 
in many places (notably in cols. 15-19) 
only vague traces of signs remain and, in 
some areas, nothing at all.** Breakage of 
the surface of the verso of this ostrakon 
along the top and right side has destroyed 
almost the whole of column 20 and 
diminishing portions of the tops of col- 
umns 21-24 (Pl. IIL). The bottoms of 
columns 1-6, which contain the formula 
of greeting, and parts of columns 7-11 
can be restored from the parallels cited 
above. From column 12 on, however, we 
are, with the exception of a few short pas- 
sages, pretty much ‘‘on our own’’; and ow 
task is complicated by the fact that the 
schoolboy copy before us obviously suffers 
from a number of errors and, worse still, 
omissions. Happily, both the beginning 
and the end of the letter are preserved in- 
tact, so that we are at least certain that 
what lies between represents what was re- 
garded as the whole of the text. 

Starting with the opening words of the 
letter in column 1, we read: 

(It is) a servant who speaks to his master, 
whom he desires to live,* to prosper, and to be 


™ The photograph of Pl. Il was taken by Harry 
Burton under ideal light conditions and after con- 
siderable experimentation with a series of different 
colored filters. As is often the case, it suffers not from 
showing too little of what actually appears on the 
ostrakon but from showing too much. Thus, in several 
places, what appear to be parts of signs are, in fact, 
only small cracks, bruises, or discolorations in the sur- 
face of the stone. 


% Mrrw.f ‘nh.f. Not “ whom he loves: ‘May 
he live!'’’ ete. The writer has not yet actually started 
to speak, and, when he does (in col. 2), he uses the 
second person. For the construction see Gardiner, 
Grammar, § 452, la, Ex. See also Wilson, op. cit.. p. 
902, and cf. Miller, apud Carnarvon and Carter, Five 
Years’ Explorations at Thebes, p. 91 
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well throughout [eternity and forever,” as this 
servant desires]: 

(2) “Mayest thou be justified in the pres- 
ence of the Spirits of Heliopolis and in the 
presence of all the gods. May they cause thee 
to live. May they make [for thee every good 
thing every day,” as] (3) this servant [desires]. 
‘Thy condition is as (that of) one who (truly) 
lives’—a million™ times (be it said)! May Mon- 
tu, Lord [of Thebes], benefit thee, [as this serv- 
ant desires}. (4) May Ptah, south of his Wall, 
{gladden] thy heart with a long life,** a good 
old age, and a passing into [beatitude. May thy 
reward be good from}** (5) the ka of Montu, 
Lord of Thebes, as this servant desires, in very 
good peace! [(As for this writing (which thou 
hast sent me)>,*' I have dispatched a messen-] 
(6) ger to thy worship™ concerning it and I 
shall do that which finds favor with thee, that 


* Ostraka Met. Mus. Art 23001.103, 14.1.455, and 
Carnarvon Writing-Board, col. 2. Ostrakon W-12, 
cols. 3-4 (Wilson, op. cit., p. 902) has here:.... 
dtr dsr mi mrr bik im, “*. .. . eternity, (even) to the 
Necropolis, as this servant desires.” 


7 Ostrakon Met. Mus. Art 23001.103 and Carnar- 
von Writing-Board (col. 3). Pap. Meket-R& A (cols. 
4-5) reads: ‘‘May they make for thee a million years 
of life, prosperity, and health"’ (ir.sn n.& rnpt hh m 
“nh wd} end). See also Pap. B.M. 10567, col. 3. 


** Our student scribe makes no differentiation 
between his hieratic forms for fj. and 
—ef. cols. 3, 6, 10, 12, 15 (similarly, in cols. 12, 
14, and 17 he writes |, %., and 4 with the 


same hieratic sign). For the construction of hh » sp, 
“a million times!’’ as here, see Gardiner and Sethe, 
op. cit., pp. 1 and 13. 
*<nh wrt, literally, ‘a living long” 
infinitive, modified by the adverb wrt. 
* So Gunn in an unpublished translation of Pap. 
pom go no A, col. 4 (on file in the Metropolitan Muse- 
. New York). Literally: ““May thy goodly reward 
oy from (or, in the presence of) the ka of..... * See 
also Pap. Heka-nakhte 3, recto, col. 3; the Cairo ‘‘Let- 
ter of Nakhte,"’ col. 4; and the Cairo ‘“‘Memphite Let- 


—‘nh being an 


ter,”’ col. 4. Ostrakon B.M. 5641 has here: .... abt r 
im3h m nb im3h nfr, “.... and a passing into beati- 
tude as the possessor of a goodly reward... ."’ (see 


Wilson, vp. cit., p. 903). 


= Yr nn n sé. Our copyist has evidently omitted 
this clause which, however, appears on Carnarvon 
Writing-Board, col. 7. 


Hm.k, normally translated ‘‘Thy Majesty’’; but 
the expression does not necessarily imply that the 
addressee was a king, for hm, as Dr. Wilson has 
pointed out to me, is occasionally used of persons of 
nonroyal rank (cf. Gardiner, Grammar, p. 75, with ref. 
4; Gardiner and Sethe, op. cit., p. 16, I:7). 
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thou mayest be content—more (even) than the 
Mistress of Bubastis.** 

[I say: May] this [(thy) seribe take note|* 
(7) that Au™ was caused to come. I saw him in 
his third** year [of] . . . . [and he said:} 

(8) “ [I was anointed with] myrrh of Pwénet 
and perfumes of God’s Land and I was clothed 
(9) in a loincloth*’ which a young man** made 
for me. He had seen [a (woman) of the harim}** 
(10) and she [said], “Go, Au, and see this, thy 
grief-stricken wife, who weeps (11) for [thlee, 
who weeps for thee because of thy fishing“ by 
night and thy fowling by day.”’ 


* Bastet, the friendly goddess of joy—the very 
personification of contentment (see Vandier, Religion 
égyptienne, p. 63; Erman, Religion der Agypter, pp 
34 and 67). 

™“ See Pap. Heka-nakhte 3, recto, col. 3. Cf. Pap 
Meket-R@ A, col. 5, and Carnarvon Writing-Board, 
col. 9. 

* This very rare personal name (an abbreviated 
form of !w-ib, Happy occurs on a stela 
of the Twelfth Dynasty in the Musée Calvet in 
Avignon (Inv. No. 5. Moret, RT, XXXII [1910), 
145, Pl. ITI, 2: Ranke, Personennamen, I, 1, No. 5): 
and perhaps also in Pap. Heka-nakhte 4, col. 4. 

* M hmt-nwt.f. See Gardiner, Grammar, § 263. 
2; Sethe, ZAS, XLVII (1910), 34. Here the numeral 
hmt, as occasionally elsewhere (Budge, Dictionary, 
I, 548 B; ef. Wo., LIT, 280 and 284), is written with 
the determinative ..—obviously through confusion 
with the compound preposition m-hmt, “in the ab- 
sence “without.” 

* Carnarvon Writing-Board, col. 11. Cf. Sinuhe 
292-93: “I was clothed (sd. in soft linen and 
anointed (gs.kwi) with fine oil’ (Blackman, Middle- 
Egyptian Stories, t, 39; Gardiner, Notes on the Story of 
Sinuhe, pp. 112 and 176). For the construction of 
n(y) trr a.i, ete., see Gardiner, Grammar, § 191. 

* Jidw. Apparently a variant form of id (Wb., I 
151). rather than of {'d(.w) (Wo., I, 35), “a suffering 
man,” poor man.’’ Note especially the determina- 
tive ri) : and see Budge, Dictionary, I, 27 A. 


Ostrakon Met. Mus. Art 13,182.38, recto, col. 3 
The word Anty evidently refers here to an inmate of 
the harim (the royal harim”), rather than to the build- 
ing or apartments of the harim. Cf. pr-hur and hart 
(Wb., IL, 297); Ant, hnw nfrw (Budge, op. cit., p 
558 A); and the common modern usage of the word 
harim to mean either the women’s quarters in an ori- 
ental house or the women themselves. On Carnarvon 


Writing-Board (col. 12) the word is written fit (in- 
correctly transcribed by Miller as b" ). 


© M’? n.k or min.k. Taken to be her the impera- 
tive with a reflexive dative (Gardiner, Grammar. 
$337, 2) or the anomalous sdm.f writing of m?!.4 
(ibid., § 448), rather than the s¢dm.n.f, which would 
come awkwardly after the preceding imperative form, 
is, “go.” 

“ Rmw, literally ‘‘fishes,’’ but not infrequently, as 
here, meaning the act of catching fish (Wob., II, 416, 
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(12) “ ‘(IL said to her:)* “Come thou north- 
ward and I will relate to thee these words of 
men and courtiers (13) also(?). They found me 
on the south of the town, (and now) my heart 
is glad; (but when) home* is far away, the 
head is (14) bowed in grief,“ like (that of) an 
orphan on the edge of a strange® town. 
(But I) have come today from the town of 
(my) sis- (15) ter.“ I have passed by the town 
of To-wer® and I have found my father... . 
(16) .... my mother to .... the house(?).” 

“Tam one belov- (17) ed of [his father] and 
praised of his mother; one whom his brothers 
and his sisters loved.** (18) I gave my labor to 


my father. I opened(?) .... (19) my .... to 
my mother, repeating. .. . . 
(20)... .feverly year(?)....(21).... 


many .... and thou wilt be justified. 
“This scribe* is valuable [to his master, (22) 
a wor|ker™ in his service. 


Belegst. 14). The pun on rmm, “weep,” and rmw, 
“fishing,”’ is obvious. The thought seems to be that 
Au has been spending twenty-four hours a day fishing 
and hunting, so that his wife has been seeing nothing 
of him-—to her sorrow. 


“ The schoolboy copyist has failed to indicate the 
change in discourse. The pronouns in the speech which 
follows show that a man (in the first person) is now 
addressing a woman (in the second person)—probably 
Au speaking to his disgruntled wife. 


S4, “the seat,’’ “the abode.”’ 


“ Tp br mist, literally, “head on lap.’’ This com- 
mon expression, usually a modifying phrase, seems 
here to be a separate clause (sentence with adverbial 
predicate). 

“ Kt, literally “another,’’ but in the sense of 
“other than one's own.” 


A common expression for ‘‘wife,’’ ‘‘sweetheart.”’ 
Cf. the phrase “I have come today from my town,” 
which occurs in tomb inscriptions (Urk. I, 121:11; 
ef. 46:8, 57:11, 150:6, 16; Urk. V, 21; Urk. VII, 
4:12). See Polotsky, Zu den Inschriften der 11. Dynas- 
tie, pp. 28 and 71 


“ The Thinite, or Eighth, Nome of Upper Egypt; 
but also frequently used of the tewn of This (Gauthier, 
Dictionnaire des noms géographiques, VI, 11). Had he 
come from the north, Au would have passed the town 
of This on his way to his home at Thebes. 


‘* These are stereotype phrases, appearing ver- 
batim in the autobiographies of tomb stelae of the 
early Middle Kingdom and First Intermediate Period 
(eg., Dunham, Naga-ed-Dér Stelae, No. 78, Pi. 
XXVIII, 2, 1. 4, p. 93; No. 73, Pl. XXVI, 1, p. 86). 


im, “‘the scribe here.’ A logical parallel to 
the common expression, im, “‘the servant here,” 
“this servant,”’ as in cols. 1, 3, 5. 


* Ostraka W-73, col. 2; W-92, col. 2. 


A Mvucu-coprep LETTER oF THE Earty Mipp_e Kinepom 9 


“Oh, open® thy books, and thou doest (23) 
{a thing] which is profitable to thee in the first 
degree. 

“‘My father has instructed me (24) [in] the 
glorious writings of his predecessors,” 


Perhaps the most interesting portion of 
this letter is the formula of greeting, which 
is unusually full and free from any serious 
errors. More complete than the versions in 
the Eleventh Dynasty letters which have 
come down to us, its selection as an ex- 
ample of the formal style of letter-writing 
prevalent during the early Middle King- 
dom is readily understandable. 

In spite of rough treatment at the 
hands of the ancient schoolboy or the 
present translator (or both), the text of 
the letter still retains some vestiges of 
sense and literary quality. A Theban 
official, writing to his superior, reports on 
the activities of a fellow-townsman, 
named Au, who has been absent from 
home for a period of more than two years. 
We may guess from what follows that the 
occasion of the absence was a prolonged 
hunting and fishing expedition somewhere 
in the north of Egypt, probably in the 
swamplands of the Delta. Returning 
home, Au, like Sinuhe in a later story, 
gets himself cleaned up, perfumed, and 
dressed in fresh garments. A new loin- 
cloth is supplied him by a young man, or 
boy, who has come recently from the 
women’s quarters of the great house, or 
palace, in which Au’s long-deserted wife 
is now residing. The youth brings a mes- 
sage from another inmate of the harim— 
evidently a friend of the family—urging 
the wanderer to rejoin his sorrowing wife 
with all speed. Au, in return, sends a mes- 

® Sin for sé, “‘open,"’ seems to be a logical con- 
fusion between en (Wb., IIT, 454) and sé (ibid., p. 
481), but the writing with the n» following the / ap- 


pears to be first attested in the New Kingdom. The 
absence of a determinative is also disturbing 


“Cf. Ostrakon W-92, col. 4 (Wilson, op. cit., p. 
904). 
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sage to his wife, asking her to come down- 
river to meet him and telling her of his 
travels, his homesickness, and his joy at 
being back again with her and the rest of 
his family. 

Then follows an elaborate protestation 
of filial piety and the devotion of one’s 
family, phrases lifted bodily from an early 
tomb stela and smacking strongly of an 
exercise in this particular form of com- 
position. 

Mention of work done for or under the 
supervision of one’s father evidently in- 
spired the first student who copied out the 
letter to add a few remarks on the desir- 
ability of an education as a scribe**—a 
familiar theme in all Egyptian school 
writings. The concluding sentence, “My 
father has instructed me in the glorious 
writings of his predecessors,’’ leads one to 
suppose that the Story of Au, which the 
boy had just copied, was one of the 
ancient compositions referred to—a story 
already old in the Eleventh Dynasty. 

Although, as preserved in the present 
copy, this text is not comparable to such 
masterpieces of Middle Kingdom litera- 
ture as the Story of Sinuhe and the Satire 
on the Trades, it contains the two prin- 
cipal themes around which these works 
were constructed: homesickness in a far 
place and the advantages of learning to 
read and write. Both Au and Sinuhe re- 
turn to their former civilized mode of life 
under a slight cloud—the one having de- 
serted his wife, the other, his king. There 
is, as noted, a striking similarity in the de- 
scriptions of how Sinuhe and Au, after 
years of “roughing it,”’ find themselves 
dressed again in linen and anointed with 
fine unguents. In urging upon their listen- 
ers the advantages of an education, neith- 
er the author of the Satire on the Trades 


% Portions of these remarks occur in most of the 
copies of the letter known to me and must have been 
incorporated in the composition at an early date. 
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nor the author of the present letter can re- 
frain from breaking out in exclamatory ex- 
hortations: ““‘Would that I might make 
thee love books more than thy mother!” 
“Oh, open thy books, and thou doest a 
thing which is profitable to thee in the 
first degree!’ Although we cannot, of 
course, suppose the brief passages pre- 
served on our Theban ostraka to have 
been the prototypes of these two great 
literary works, it is interesting to note 
that the original of our text was probably 
as early as the first version of the Satire 
on the Trades and at least half a century 
earlier than the Story of Sinuhe, which 
cannot have been composed until late in 
the reign of King Se’n-Wosret I. 

The lack of unity and the miscellany 
of elements which make up the whole 
letter undoubtedly stem from the fact 
that, in its present form, it was composed 
primarily as a school exercise. As such it 
was ideal, for it gave the students in the 
gyptian schools four different types of 
composition to study and imitate: the 
formal greetings at the beginning of a 
polite letter, the narrative style used in 
Middle Kingdom stories, phrases from 
standard autobiographies of the type 
found on tomb walls and funerary stelae, 
and excerpts from an “Instruction” 
(sbéyet) on the merits of the scribe’s pro- 
fession. It is not surprising that from 
Thebes alone at least five copies of the 
text have come down to us. 

There are undoubtedly many more 
copies of the same letter on ostraka, writ- 
ing-boards, and scraps of papyrus in our 
museums and private collections.** Publi- 
cation of these cannot fail to improve on the 
transcription and translation given above 
and may lead to the restoration of a new 
classic of Middle Kingdom literature. 


Merropouiran Museum or Art 


* See Gardiner, Ancient Eyyptian Onomastica, p. 3, 
n. 2. 
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NEUE KEILSCHRIFTLICHE UMSCHREIBUNGEN AGYPTISCHER 
NAMEN AUS DEN BOGAZKOYTEXTEN 


ELMAR EDEL 


1m Archive von Bogazkéy haben 
1) uns bekanntlich einen stattlichen 
Teil der Korrespondenz Ramses 

II. und einiger seiner Familienmitglieder 
mit dem Hethiterkénig Hattudil IIT. und 
seiner Gemahlin Pudubepa erhalten. 
Diese in babylonischer Sprache geschrie- 
benen Agypterbriefe sind verdffentlicht in 
Keilschriftterte aus Boghazkéii (= KBo), 
Band I (1916), und in den Keilschriftur- 
kunden aus Boghazkéi (= KUB), Band 
III (1921). Was uns diese Texte an Um- 
schreibungen igyptischer Worter und 
Eigennamen bieten, hat Ranke in seiner 
verdienstvollen Arbeit, Keilschriftliches 


Material zur altigyptischen Vokalisation 


(= KM) (1910), nur zu einem Teil brin- 
gen kénnen, da die akkadischen Texte 
seiner Zeit noch nicht veréffentlicht wa- 
ren. Seither sind in folgenden Aufsitzen 
weitere Umschreibungen aus diesen Brie- 
fen ans Licht gebracht worden: Ranke, 
AZ, LVIII (1923), 132ff.; Friedrich, 
OLZ, XXVII (1924), Sp. 704 ff.; und 
zuletzt Albright, JNES, V (1946), 7 ff. 
(Nr. 206 und 32). Der vorliegende Auf- 
satz enthalt ebenfalls 5 neue, bisher iiber- 
sehene Umschreibungen aus dem alten 
Material (Nr. I, II, III, XIV, XVI). 

Die Grabungen, die das Archiologische 
Institut des Deutschen Reiches von 1931 
an bis zum Kriegsausbruch in Bogazkéy 
vornahm, blieben zwar mit einer Aus- 
beute von einigen Tausend Keilschrift- 
tafeln erheblich hinter den Wincklerschen 
Grabungen vor dem ersten Weltkrieg 
zuriick, brachten aber immerhin wieder 
rund 30 mehr oder weniger fragmenta- 


risch erhaltene Agypterbriefe zu Tage, 
denen die hier besprochenen Agyptischen 
Namen entnommen sind. 

Man wird im Folgenden finden, dass 
durch die neuen Umschreibungen ver- 
schiedene der von Albright in seiner Vo- 
calization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthog- 
raphy (= V ESO) (1934), fiir die einzelnen 
Gruppen der syllabischen Schrift auf- 
gestellten Silbenwerte eine glinzende 
Bestitigung erfahren (vgl. Nr. I, LI, XIV, 
XV, XVII, XX). Ich méchte gerade des- 
halb ausdriicklich bemerken, dass ich 
Albrights Aufstellungen in verschiedenen 
Punkten ablehnend gegeniiberstehe; wo 
ich dagegen Albright glaube Recht geben 
zu miissen, wird man diesem Zusammen- 
treffen dann vielleicht umso mehr Ge- 
wicht beilegen kénnen. Ich hoffe, meine 
Ansicht iiber die syllabische Schrei- 
bung, zu der ich durch die Beschaftigung 
mit diesen neuen Umschreibungen ge- 
kommen bin, im Anschluss an diesen 
Aufsatz und unter Beriicksichtigung eines 
besonders wichtigen Namens (vgl. Nr. 
XII Mitte) einmal in einem gesonderten 
Aufsatz darstellen zu kénnen; sie liegt 
etwa in der Mitte zwischen dem Stand- 
punkt Albrights und der entschieden zu 
weit gehenden Kritik Edgertons (JAOS, 
1940, S. 473 ff.). 

Zur Zitierweise der neuen Funde sei 
schliesslich noch bemerkt, dass die Tonta- 
feln aus den Grabungen von 1931-39 je 
nach dem Fundjahr mit, den Buchstaben 
a~i bezeichnet werden, wozu noch die 
Fundnummer in dem betreffenden Jahr 
gesetzt wird; 1/b bedeutet demnach Tafel 


| 

| 

p. 3, 


. 


12 


Nr. 1 aus dem Fundjahr 1932. Ein nach- 
gesetztes +-Zeichen besagt, dass die 
Tafel aus mehreren Bruchstiicken zusam- 
mengesetzt ist (deren Nummern hier 
natiirlich weggelassen werden konnten). 
In der Umschreibung der Keilschrift- 
zeichen folge ich dem Grundsatz, bei allen 
Silbenzeichen, die i- oder e-haltig sein 
kénnen, konsequent den i-Vokal zu set- 
zen, um keinerlei theoretisch erschlossene 
Vokalisation in die fgyptischen Um- 
schreibungen hineinzutragen. Ich um- 
schreibe also ri-a fiir an sich mégliches 
re-a (so stets Albright wegen koptisch pn, 
wobei ich jedoch noch grosse Bedenken 
habe wegen der Schreibungen ri-i-ia [EA, 
41, 2] und ri-i-(as) [EA, 24, I, 84]), mache 
aber den keilschriftlich nicht bewanderten 
Leser darauf aufmerksam, dass Fille wie 
te-ip natiirlich als te-ep = tep aufzufassen 
sind, da Silbenzeichen, die ich mit e-Vokal 
umschreibe, nur diesen Wert haben und 
nicht etwa auch i-haltig sein kénnen. 


1. "Asia = | 

Wenn KUB, III, 34, Vs. 11, gut kopiert 
ist, steckt darin ein neuer iigyptischer 
Name: ™A-ia [@au LuGAL, ‘Aja, [der 
Grosse djes Kénigs’’; zu dem ergiinzten 
Titel vgl. man ebenda Z. 22. Die beiden 
anderen Namen von Agyptern, ™Nabba 
und ™Lé&ja, die dann erwihnt werden, hat 
bereits Albright, JNES, V, 14. 16, ge- 
bracht, sodass ich nur noch darauf hin- 
weisen méchte, dass nach Z. 16 tatsichlich 
die Namen von “3 Grossen’’ im Vorher- 
gehenden genannt waren. 

Setzt man diesen Namen nach Al- 
brights Tabelle in VESO, 8. 31, in sylla- 
bische Schreibung um, so kommt man auf 
den Namen | #)4) (PN, I, 7, 17); wir 
kénnen danach also auch den ebenso ge- 
schriebenen Namen des Nachfolgers Tut- 
anchamons vokalisieren, der sonst von 
uns willkiirlich meist durch Eje wieder- 
gegeben wird. 
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II. ™A-ni-ia = | 44 

Aus KUB, III, 62, einem Briefe Ram- 
ses II. an YattuSil, lisst sich ein neuer 
Name fiir einen Gesandten des Agypter- 
kénigs gewinnen. 

In den Z. 7-11 der Vs. finden sich 
Bruchstiicke einer laingeren fiir die Agyp- 
terbriefe typischen Formel, die sich auf 
Grund zahlreicher Parallelen' vollstindig 
wiederherstellen liisst.2 Uns interessiert 
hier jedoch nur die Z. 7, wo am Anfang 
auf Grund der angefiihrten Parallelstellen 
mit véolliger Sicherheit [um-ma-a a-na 
SES-ia-ma a-nu-ma] zu ergiinzen ist: “‘[Fol- 
gendermassen (sprich) zu meinem Bru- 
der: Siehe .. . Darauf kénnen an sich 
noch weitere Zeichen gefolgt sein, bis das 
in dieser Zeile Erhaltene einsetzt, namlich 
zwei Keile und .. . .-a-ni-ia DUMU.KIN- 
ri-ta tk-tal-[ta|** usw., “Siehe, der... .- 
anija, mein Bote, ist zu mir gekommen” 
usw.; dann hitten wir also in... . -anija 
nur den Rest eines fig. Botennamens vor 
uns. Ein freundlicher Zufall will es je- 
doch, dass sich auch Z. 12 leicht ergiinzen 
lasst zu [wm-ma-a a-na SES-ia-ma a-nu-}ma 
a-ta-mar dup-pa“™ sa |SeS-ia t-se-bi-la), 
“(Folgendermassen <(sprich) zu meinem 
Bruder: Sijehe, ich habe die Tafeln gese- 
hen, die [mein Bruder geschickt hat.]’’* In 
der Edition steht nun der erste erhaltene, 
senkrechte Keil von Z. 7 genau iiber dem 
senkrechten Keil des -ma in Z. 12, sodass 


1KUB, If (1921), 63, 7-11; 1965/e+, 11-21; 
177 /b+, 10-17 u.a.m. 


2 Allgemeines Schema: Folgendermassen 
(sprich) za meinem Bruder: Siehe, der Bote A 
ist zu mir gekommen zusammen mit den Boten B, 
Cc, D....und sie berichteten vom Wohlbefinden 
meines Bruders und sie berichteten vom Wohl- 
befinden meiner Schwester (usw.)."’ 


%* So die Normalschreibung der Agypterbriefe fiir 
iktalda; vel. 132 /e + Ankara 9131, Vs. 11 (wird dem- 
niichst in einer tiirkischen Keilschriftpublikation 
durch Kemal Balkan veréffentlicht werden); 395 //, 
Vs. 6 u.a.m. 

*Sowohl in Z. 12 wie in Z. 7 steht die ergiinzte 
Einleitungsformel, wie es sich gehirt, am Beginn 
eines neuen Abschnitts, der von dem vorhergehenden 
durch eine quer tiber die Tafel gehende horizontale 
Linie getrennt ist. 
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LXXIII [1937], 93; Sturm, 


offensichtlich in Z. 7 der zweite senkrechte 
Keil bereits der ‘‘Personenkeil’’ ist, den 
die Keilschrift vor Personennamen setzt, 
und Z. 7 so umschrieben werden muss: 
[um-ma-a a-na SES-ia-ma a-nu-mja ™A-ni- 
ia usw. 

In Anija haben wir also einen neuen, 
bisher nicht erkannten Namen eines ig. 
Boten vor uns. Seiner Bildung nach ist er 
offensichtlich ein Kurzname, den die 
Agypter, wie oft in solchen Fiillen, “sylla- 
bisch”’ geschrieben haben werden. Setazt 
man nun nach den von Albright aufge- 
stellten Regeln ein °a-ni-ya in hierogly- 
phische syllabische Schreibung um, so 
kommt man auf (a. 44, einen tat- 
sichlich im NR haufig belegten Namen; 
vgl. PN, I, 33, 16. Beachtlich ist tibrigens, 
dass Albright fiir diese Schreibung bereits 
in VESO, 8S. 22, die Lesung °a-ni-ya postu- 
liert hat, ohne natirlich etwas von dem 
tatsiichlichen Vorhandensein einer ebenso 
lautenden keilschriftlichen Umschreibung 
zu ahnen. 


A-tob{....) = 


In demselben Brief, der uns den Namen 
des Statthalters Suta (vgl. Nr. XIV) iiber- 
liefert hat (KUB, III, 57), wird auch der 
Statthalter A-tah-[. . . genannt (Rs. 8). 
Auffallig ist das Fehlen des Personende- 
terminativs; es kénnte vergessen worden 
sein, da der Vokal, mit dem der Name 
anfing, ebenfalls mit einem senkrechten 
Keil als erstem Bestandteil geschrieben 
wurde; doch sei daran erinnert, dass in 
dem Brief KBo, I, 10, auch sehr oft vor 
Personennamen das Determinativ wegge- 
lassen wird (z.B. Vs. 21; 33 u.a.m.). 

Der Name lasst sich vergleichen mit 
dem fig. Namen A-tah-ma-ia (Ranke, AZ, 
WZKM, 
XLI [1934], 52), in dessen erstem Be- 
standteil der Gottesname °{ stecken 
wird. 


NAMEN AUS DEN BoGazKOYTEXTEN 


IV. ™Ha-a-ni4’ = Ha-an-ni DER 
AMARNABRIEFE 

In dem hethitischen Text KBo, V 
(1921), 6, III, 44, wird als Bote der Witwe 
des Bibbururia(8) ein gewisser ™Ha-a-ni-is 
zu Suppiluliuma gesandt; da die hier ge- 
schilderten Ereignisse in die Amarnazeit 
fallen, ist anzunehmen, dass dieser Hani‘ 
mit dem in den Amarnabriefen genannten 
Boten Ha-an-ni, Ha-an-i* identisch ist.* 
In KBo, V, 6, fihrt er den Titel bélu, 
“‘Herr,”’ wie ihn bei den Hethitern eine 
Klasse hoher Militirfiihrer trigt; dazu 
kénnte passen, dass der Hanni in dem 
Brief des Agypterkénigs an Indaruta’ 
gleichfalls einen militérischen Titel fihrt, 
nimlich akil tarbasi.* 


V. ™Ma-an-ia = 

Der Name Manija ist in den neuen 
Briefen neunmal belegt; ausdriicklich als 
ig. Bote wird er bezeichnet in 283/b+, 
Vs. 15; 645/ce+, Vs. 8; und 1965/c+, 
Z. 15, 60. Der gleiche Name begegnet iibri- 
gens auch unter anderen ig. Personenna- 
men in dem Amarnabrief Nr. 162, 72; sein 
Trager fiihrt den ig. Titel “pa-ma-ha-a.* 

In Manja méchte ich 4] (Ranke, 
PN, I, 151, 4) sehen, ebenso wie Albright 
(JEA, XXIII [1937], 200, Anm. 4). 

Wir besitzen noch mehr soleher Kurz- 
namen, deren || babylonisch mit -ia 
wiedergegeben wird: Aja = |#}] (siehe 
Nr. I); Anija = | (siehe Nr. ID); 
Baja (KM, 8. 9) = =|; Maja (KM, 
Badung ist die hethitische Nominativen- 

jung. 


* Siehe zuletzt Albright, J NES, V (1946), 11, Nr. 9. 


*So schon Friedrich, Aus dem hethitischen Schrift- 
tum (“Alte Orient,"’ Bd. XXIV [1925], Heft 3), 8. 13, 
Anm. 6. 

Thureau-Dangin, Rec. Champoll. (1922), 8. 379; 
Ranke, AZ, LX XIII (1937), 93. 

* Vgl. dazu noch Helek, Der Binfluss der Militdr- 
fihrer in der 18. Dyn. (“Untersuchungen z. Gesch. u. 
Altertumskunde Ag.,"’ Bd. XIV (1939]), 8. 38, Anm. 4. 

*Vgl. dazu Albright, JEA, XXIII (1937), 200, 
Anm. 4; ders. JNES, V, 15; und meinen Nachtrag 
am Ende dieses Aufsatzes (zu Nr. 42) 
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S. 12) = 74]; Tabmaja (KM, S. 18) = 
°{ 4; Tuja (siehe Nr. XV) = -}4]. 


VI. ™Na-ap-te-{ra] = 

Dieser Name findet sich als Absender 
in 74/e und stellt eine héchst erfreuliche, 
bessere Wiedergabe des Namens Nfri-jrj 
dar als Na-at-te-ra in K Bo, I, 29, 1, einem 
Gliickwunschschreiben der Gemahlin 
Ramses II. an Puduhepa anlisslich des 
Vertragsabschlusses.'® Auffillig ist, dass 
in 74/e dem Namen der Naptera nicht das 
Determinativ fiir Frauen, sondern der 
Personenkeil vorausgeht, der in der Regel 
vor Minnernamen steht. Zu dieser Er- 
scheinung der “westlindischen’’ Keil- 
schrift vgl. Albright, JEA, XXIII, 191, 
mit Anm. 4, und 8. 203, Nachtrag in 
Anm. 1. 

Nicht ganz sicher erscheint mir nun die 
Lesung **“Na-at-le-ra, die sich aus der 
Edition des Textes KBo, I, 29, 1, ergibt 
und fiir die sich Friedrich, OLZ, XX VII, 
Sp. 707, eingesetzt hat; Winckler hat je- 
doch bei der ersten Erwiihnung dieses 
Textes in M DOG, Nr. 35 (1907), 8S. 21, den 
Namen Na-ap-te-ra gelesen (von Ranke 
in KM, 58. 14, ibernommen). Da sich die 
Zeichen fiir at und ap in den Bogazkéy- 
texten nur durch einen zusitzlichen wa- 
gerechten Keil unterscheiden, miisste zur 
Klirung der Frage eine Nachpriifung am 
Original stattfinden; eine Photographie 
des Textes war im Berliner Museum nicht 
vorhanden." 

Was die Nisbe jrj anbelangt, so scheint 
mir Albrights Vokalisierung als erd(y) in 
JNES, V, 17, nicht wahrscheinlich. Wire 
die letzte Silbe betont, so méchte man das 
auslautende j auch keilschriftlich wieder- 
gegeben finden, denn -j nach betontem 
Vokal hilt sich, vgl. jrd-j, “zu mir” = 

« Ubersetzung zuletzt von Friedrich, op. cit., 8. 23. 


Falls die Lesung -tt- sicher sein sollte, liesse sich 
auf die Fille Hikutah neben Hikuptah (KM, 8. 10), 
Atah-maja fiir *Aptah-maja (Ranke, AZ, LXXIII, 
93), und Swhis aus * Sopdet, “Sirius,"’ verweisen. 
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kopt. epoi. Ich denke deshalb, dass die 
erste Silbe betont (und lang) war. Ein 
aus -era zu erschliessendes *éra (aus *jéraj) 
sollte kopt. *wpe lauten, doch kennen wir 
leider nur die in dem Wort fiir ““Genossen”’ 
erhaltene Pluralform dieser Nisbe, epnoy 
< *jeréj--w, die keine Riickschliisse auf die 
Vokalisation der Singularform zulisst." 

Als volle unverkiirzte Form des Na- 
mens Nfrt-jrj wiirde man *Naprat-era 
erwarten; der Name der Kénigin Nfrt-jjtj, 
“Die Schéne ist gkommen,” wiirde dem- 
nach, wenn er keilschriftlich noch einmal 
auftauchen sollte, auch *Napteta (anstatt 
*Naprat-eta) lauten.'* 

VII. "Ni-ib-hu-ru-ri-ia-ak = CS 


Das wiihrend des Krieges_ erschie- 
nene Heft, KUB, Band XXXIV (1944), 
gibt unter Nr. 24 ein neues Bruchstiick 
der Annalen des Suppiluliuma, das uns 
iiber die in K Bo, V, 6, geschilderten Ereig- 
nisse hinausfiihrt.'* Von ganz besonderem 
Interesse ist der Name des Agypterkénigs, 
der diesmal nicht wie in KBo, V, 6, ITI, 
7, als ™Bi-ib-hu-ru-ri-ia-as, sondern als 
™ Ni-ib-hu-ru-ri-ia-as erscheint. Konnte 
man bei der ersten Namensform, die we- 
gen des Elements Bib- auf keinen Fall 
vollig korrekt ist, zur Not noch an eine 
Verstiimmelung des Namens Napbururia 
(= Echnaton)'* denken, so erscheint dies 
nun auf keinen Fall mehr zulissig, nach- 
dem uns das neue Duplikat eine Schrei- 
bung beschert hat, die eine absolut ein- 
wandfreie Umschreibung des Namens 


Vel. NTHP, Plur. zu NOYTE: CNHOY < 
*inéjw, Plur. zu CON; ABHT, Plur. zu ABOT usw., 
die alle bei gleicher Pluralbildung verschiedene 
Singularformen aufweisen. 

18 Vel. Ner-pres fiir Nj.t-jjtj, ““Neit ist gekommen."’ 

‘Die Behandlung dieses Fragments hoffe ich 
gelegentlich noch verdéffentlichen zu kénnen. 

% Die Endung -3 ist die hethitische Nominativ- 
endung; vgl. Nr. IV. 

*So Albright, JEA, XXIII, 194; Ed. Meyer, 
Gesch. Alt., U1, 1 (2 Aufl.), 337 ff.; Gétze, Klio, XIX 
(1925), 347. 
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Tutanchamons, Nb-hpr.w-r,  darstellt. 
Hatten wir die Aufgabe die Aussprache 
seines Namens theoretisch zu erschliessen, 
so wirden wir durch Kontamination der 
Namen Nib-mua-ria (= Amenophis III.) 
und Nap-huru-ria (= Echnaton) auf die 
Aussprache gekommen sein, die uns nun 
tatsachlich durch die keilschriftliche Um- 
schreibung nahegelegt wird. Den Status 
constructus von nb, “Herr,”’ kennen wir 
ausser aus dem erwahnten Namen Nib- 
mua-ria auch aus dem Titel ni-ib ta-a-ua, 
“Herr der beiden Linder” (KUB, III, 28, 
1; 66, Vs. 1); zu der Pluralform huru 
vergleiche man die iiberzeugenden Aus- 
fihrungen Rankes in AZ, LVI (1920), 74, 
Anm. 3. 

Meines Erachtens passen auch die uns 
bekannten geschichtlichen Tatsachen viel 
besser zu der Gleichsetzung unseres Na- 
mens mit Tutanchamon als mit Echna- 
ton; vgl. Bilabel, Gesch. Vorderasiens und 
Agyptens (1927), S. 283 ff.; und vor allen 
den ausgezeichneten Aufsatz von Sturm, 
Rev. Hittite et Asianique, Nr. 13-14 (1934), 
162 

In dem Adressaten von EA, 9, 1, Ni-ib- 
hu-ur-ri-ri-ia wird man, rein lautlich be- 
trachtet, ebenfalls Tutanchamon sehen 
miissen; ich glaube nicht, dass entschei- 
dende stichhaitige Griinde aus geschicht- 
lichen Erwigungen heraus dagegen vor- 
gebracht werden kénnen; vgl. dazu auch 
Bilabel, op. cit., 8. 283, Anm. 2. 


VIII. ™Pa-ri-a-ma-hu-ti = *2K° 

Zu diesem Namen vgl. man Ranke, 
KM, 8. 16, und Albright, JNES, V, 18. 
Der Mann war “Schreiber und Arzt’’® 
(KUB, III, 67, Vs. 12; Rs. 8) und wurde 
zu einem Kénig, Kurunta eines kleinasia- 
tischen Landes geschickt um “Krauter zu 


1 Ubrigens hat auch Albright friiher selbst die 
Gleichsetzung mit Tutanchamon befiirwortet (/£ A, 
XXIII, 194, Anm. 3). 
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brauen” (ana epési sammi),'® wihrend 
gleichzeitig zwei andere arzte, die bis 
dahin bei Kurunta waren, zuriickbeor- 
dert wurden. 

Die bisherigen Deutungen des Namens 
als p>-r‘-m-hb oder p?-r-m-h.t befriedigen 
lautlich nicht; mit Ap = Horus als erstem 
Glied lauten die entsprechenden grie- 
chischen Umschreibungen und 
Ap-u-axis, von denen kein Weg zu einem 
-hi oder -ahi zuriickfiihrt. Setzen wir 
jedoch Pa-ria-ma-hi mit 
gleich, so haben wir keinerlei phonetische 
Schwierigkeiten entspricht dann 
kopt. gn und wir hitten einen weiteren 
Beleg fiir den Wandel von neuiig. *a > 
kopt. n, den Albright (Recueil de travaur, 
XL [1923], 68), Ranke (AZ, LVIII, 137), 
und Sethe (ZDMG, LXXVII [1923], 174. 
207) gleichzeitig und unabhangig vonein- 
ander erkannt haben. Besonders erfreu- 
lich ist nun aber, dass ein Name derselben 
Bildung auch aus der assyrischen Zeit 
erhalten ist: Manti-me-(an)-hé (KM, 
S. 30), “Month ist an der Spitze.’’ Wir 
kénnen also den Lautwandel @ > é chro- 
nologisch einigermassen fixieren; er muss 
wie der Wandel @ > 6 in der Zeit zwischen 
1200 und 800 stattgefunden haben. Die 
Wiedergabe der Priposition {, durch -ma- 
passt auch gut zu der Vokalisation des Sta- 
tus pronominalis *jmd-, S.A.A, (= sahi- 
disch. achmimisch, subachmimisch) 
im 7. Jahrhundert war das a schon zu e 
verfliichtigt (Manti-me-<an)-hé) und 
in griechischer Zeit war es bei der Priiposi- 


1*So ist hier zu lesen (6™"8); das Ideogramm 
e"™§ an das Ranke (KM, 8. 16) und Albright 
(JNES, V, 18) denken, hat in den Agypterbriefen 
eine andere Gestalt; vel. KUB, III, 66, Vs. 5, und 
III, 68, Vs. 8. (Die korrekte Lesung bereits auch in 
B. Meissner, Bab. u. Assyr., IL [1925], 285, worauf 
mich Gétze freundlichst aufmerksam macht ) 


» Auch Prof. Ranke ist jetzt mit dieser Deutung 
einverstanden. 


"Das Zeichen -an- ist sicherlich versehentlich 
eingefiigt; Steindorff, Beitrdge zur Assyr., I 
(1889), 355 
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tion schon voéllig geschwunden ; vgi. Ap-x- 
axis; I-u-ovOys. 

Obwohl ein Name von ganz gewohn- 
licher Bildung, ist p-r~-m-h?.t bisher hiero- 
glyphisch noch nicht belegt. Pa-ria-ma-hi 
teilt damit sein Los mit der Umschreibung 
Amunu-tapu-nahti (KM, 8. 38; Perser- 
zeit), dessen ebenso handgreifliches Vor- 
bild *Jmn-?f-nht-(t), “Amon ist seine 
Starke,’ auch noch nicht zu belegen ist.” 
Ebenso war bis vor kurzem auch kein 
hieroglyphischer Beleg fiir den Namen 
Potiphera = Ilere-dpns bekannt, so hiufig 
auch sonst Namensbildungen mit dem 
Element p?-dj- belegt sind!?* 

Nebenbei méchte ich noch darauf hin- 
weisen, dass man durch Kontamination 
von Aman-hatpi (KM, 8. 8), ‘‘Amon ist 
gniidig,”” und Pa-ria-ma-hi, Re ist 
an der Spitze,”” auch die keilschriftliche 
Umschreibung des durch seine kéniglichen 
Triger beriihmten Namens Jmn-m-h?t 
erschliessen kann: sie miisste im NR 


*Aman-ma-hi lauten. 


IX. NEUE BELEGE FUR DEN 
NAMEN ™Pi-ri-ih-na-ua 

Der Name Pa/iribnaya ist bereits von 
Ranke (AZ, LVIII, 133-34) und zuletzt 
von Albright (JNES, V, 18-19) be- 
sprochen worden. Zu den dort gegebenen 
Belegen kommen nun weitere mit der 
Schreibung ™Pi-ri-ih-na-ua (pi geschrie- 
ben mit dem Zeichen wa), wiihrend die 
erste Silbe sonst mit dem Zeichen pi- = 
BI (KBo, I, 19, Rs. 16; KUB, Il, 51, 
Vs. 22; Rs. 5), in KUB, III, 70, Rs. 10, 
pa- geschrieben wird. 

Die neuen Belege finden sich in dem 

*Immerhin gibt es in den Nachtriigen zu PN, 


Bd. I (8. 415, 17), einen J mn-t?.j-nht.(t), ‘Amon ist 
meine Stirke.”’ 

Einer liebenswiirdigen Mitteilung von Wilson 
zufolge ist der Name Jmn-t?.f-nht.(t) endlich auch 
hieroglyphisch belegbar in (den mir noch unzugiing- 
lichen) Ann. du Serv., XLI (1941), 382. 

In PN, Bd. Il, werden unter den Nachtriigen 
die inzwischen aufgetauchten Belege fiir P’-dj-p’-r* zu 
finden sein. 
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grossen Brief Ramses II. an Pudubepa 
(1965/c+, Vs. 14), sowie in dem Bruch- 
stiick 1098/c, das mit verschiedenen an- 
deren Fragmenten, darunter auch dem in 
KBo, I, 9, bereits veréffentlichten zusam- 
mengehéren muss**‘ und demnach einen 
Brief Ramses II. an Hattudil enthalt. Der 
Trager des Namens wird ausdriicklich als 
Bote des Ramses bezeichnet, ist also iden- 
tisch mit den in KUB, III, 51, und III, 
70, genannten Boten. 

Da rih nach Schiifers schéner Deutung 
von Pa/iribnaya p-rh-nw, ‘Der zu sehen 
versteht” (AZ, LVIII, 134), Partizip ist, 
muss man auch min in Min-mua-ria, 
Min-pahta-ria, so auffassen und iiberset- 
zen, “Bleibend an Wahrheit (Starke) ist 
Re,” wie dies Albright zuerst ausgespro- 
chen hat (JNES, V, 16); ich méchte je- 
doch priisentische Partizipien in diesen 
Formen sehen (Albright spricht ebenda 
5. 18 von perfektischen Partizipien), was 
mir einmal durch den Sinn geboten er- 
scheint und zum andern, weil die perfek- 
tischen Partizipien im Aktiv nach Aus- 
weis von Ria-mase-sa, “Re ist es, der ihn 
geboren hat,’’ mit a vokalisiert waren. 

Ein Problem bleibt einstweilen das 
Verhiltnis von Naya zu kopt. nay 
(S.), no (A.); ein *ndyaj hitte kopt. 
*noy ergeben (vgl. *wnd-wal > oynoy, 
“Stunde”’). Anscheinend gehen die kop- 
tischen Formen nicht auf diesen Infinitiv 
zuriick. 


X. ™Ri-a ODER ™Ri-a-an-na-a? 


Gegen den Namen ™Ri-a-an-na-a, den 
Albright (JN ES, V, 20, Nr. 50) aus KBo, 
I, 15, Rs. 12, entnehmen méchte, habe ich 
gewisse Bedenken. So wie dasteht (a-mur 
™Ri-a-an-na-a . . k6nnte man das 
anné auch fiir das vorangestellte Demon- 
strativpronomen halten; vgl. ebenda Z. 

* Eine Nachpriifung an den Originalen ist zur 
Zeit, wie mir Prof. Landsberger liebenswiirdiger- 


weise mitteilt, nicht médglich, da die Tafeln noch 
verpackt sind. 
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29: a-mur an-nu-t% ™Ur-[hi-“iSKUR . . . .}. 
Der Name ™Ri-a, den man durch eine 
solehe Abtrennung erhielte, entspriche 
dem haufig belegten Namen oe 4 (PN, I, 
217, 7 [= “‘Re’’]), wahrend ich fiir ™Ria- 
anna keine befriedigende Deutung finden 
kann. 

Nur nebenbei méchte ich erwihnen, 
dass die ausfiihrliche Behandlung dieses 
Textes (KBo, I, 15+19) durch Bilabel, 
Gesch. Vorderasiens und Agyptens, 8. 
109 ff., verfehlt auch Ed. Meyer,” 
der ihn in die Zeit des Muyatalli setzen 
méchte, ist hier im Irrtum. Wie sich aus 
der Ergiinzung der ersten Zeilen der 
Riickseite ergibt—Erginzungen, die sich 
auf Grund bereits veréffentlichter anderer 
Briefe mit absoluter Sicherheit vorneh- 
men lassen—stammt auch dieser Brief 
von Ramses II. und zwar aus der Zeit 
nach dem bekannten Vertragsabschluss. 
Auf der Vorderseite ist uns tatsichlich 
ein Bericht tiber die Schlacht von Kade’ 
erhalten,”’ wie sich mit voller Evidenz u.a. 
aus Vs. 23, zu verbessern nach KUB, IV 
(1922), Nachtriige,** ergibt. Ich hoffe, bei 
anderer Gelegenheit meine Ansicht naher 
begriinden zu kénnen. 


XI. DER PRINZ ™Ri-a-m|a-ie-Sa . . . .| 


In dem Brieffragment 17/f wird ausser 
dem Kénig von Agypten (Name nicht 
mehr erhalten) auch der “Prinz” 
a-....als Absender genannt. Auf das a 
folgt noch der Kopf eines wagerechten 
Keils, sodass die Erginzung zu Ri-a- 
mia-se-sa] recht wahrscheinlich ist. 

Es handelt sich gewiss um einen der 

“ Bilabel meint, er sei von Wattudil an einen 
babylonischen(?) Kénig gerichtet und setzt ihn in 


die Zeit vor dem bekannten Friedensschluss zwischen 
Chatti und Agypten. 


* Op. cit., Il, 1, 8. 472, Anm. 1. 


* Wie schon Meissner, ZDMG, LXXII (1918), 
37-41, vermutet hatte. 


Von Bilabel, loc. cit., desgl. Ed. Meyer (*‘Meiss- 
ners Deutung auf die Schlacht von Kaded scheint 
unmdglich’’) tibersehen. 
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iiber hundert Séhne Ramses II.; Gauthier 
(Livre des rois, LIT [1914], 80 ff.) nennt 
folgende Namen, die in Frage kimen: 
R-ms-sw (Nr. 3); 98) R-més-sw-mr- 
(Nr. 22); (Nr. 26). 
Der Name eines anderen Sohnes Ramses 
II., des Kronprinzen Suta-hapsap, ist 
ausfiihrlich behandelt worden von Ranke 
(AZ, LVIII, 135 ff.). 


XII. ™Ri-a-mas-si = 

Der Name Ria-massi ist belegt in 
177/b+, Vs. 11; 645/ce+, Vs. 9, 14; 
283 /b+, Vs. 16, 21, 25; und 2362/c, Rs. 4. 
Mehrere Male wird er als Bote der Hethi- 
ter bezeichnet. 

Es liegt nun auf der Hand, dass Ria- 
maSsi ein igyptischer Name ist. Ria ist 
uns als Umschreibung fiir den Namen des 
Sonnengottes Re gut bekannt (z.B. aus 
den Namen Ria-mase-sa und Satep-na-ria) 
und mass kennen wir bereits durch Um- 
schreibungen dhnlich gebauter Namen 
aus den Amarnabriefen: ™Ha-a-ra-ma- 
as-Si und ™Ha-a-mas-% (KM, 8. 10), 
™Ta-ah-ma-ai-#i (KM, 8. 18), die nach 
dem Schema Géttername + Qualitativ 
von mé&j gebildet sind. Ria-mass ist also 
gleich ©), “Re ist geboren” (PN, I, 
218, 3). 

Diesen Hethiterboten mit igyptischem 
Namen kennen wir aber auch aus einer 
iigyptischen Quelle. In der hieroglyphi- 
schen Fassung des beriihmten Vertrags 
zwischen Ramses II. und Hattudil (Text 
in W. M. Miller, “Der Biindnisvertrag 
Ramses II. und des Hethiterkénigs,” 
MVAG, 1902) lesen wir (Z. 4), dass Hat- 
tusil dem Pharao die silberne Originaltafel 


durch “seinen Boten” Trisb 


und “seinen Boten” © {) iiberbringen 
liess. Es kann nicht der geringste Zweifel 
bestehen, dass der in Hattudils Diensten 
stehende Riama&si mit agyptischem Na- 
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men identisch ist mit dem gleichfalls in 


hethitischem Dienst stehenden © Sein 
Kollege, der hethitische Bote Trisb ist, um 
dies hier schon vorwegzunehmen, in den 
neuen Briefen ebenfalls belegt als ™T%-li- 
448kuR. Die Folgerungen, die sich damit 
aus der Vokalisierung des syllabisch ge- 
schriebenen Namens T'risb fiir die Beur- 
teilung der syllabischen Schreibung erge- 
ben, gedenke ich in einem anderen Auf- 
satz darzulegen. 

Zu der Umschreibung -massi sei noch 
bemerkt, dass die Doppelschreibung des £ 
zum Ausdruck bringt, dass der vorherge- 
hende Vokal betont und kurz ist; vgl. 
Ranke, KM, 8. 69, Anm. 1. Die Form 
mass entspricht in ihrer Vokalisation 
genau einem F. mac: und, mit sekundi- 
rem Lautwandel a > o, B. moci. Offen- 
sichtlich muss also das auslautende -: des 
B.F. (= bohairisch, fayumisch) gegeniiber 
dem auslautenden -e in den entsprechen- 
den Formen des 8.A.A, das Urspriingliche 
darstellen, da es bereits in den zwei Jahr- 
tausende alteren babylonischen Umschrei- 
bungen auftritt.2® Ich denke mir die Ent- 
stehung des auslautenden -i so, dass der 
Qualitativ *mdsjew zu *mdsj wurde wie 
*sddmew zu *sddm (= carn); das j von 
*mdsj ergab in der Aussprache ein 7, wie 
auch w in entsprechender Stellung zu u 
wurde; vgl. oyzop, “Hund,” aus *whdr; 
pacoy, “Traum,” aus *riswat. 

Die Feststellung, dass S.A.A, -e auf 
ilteres, in B.F. noch erhaltenes -7 zuriick- 
geht, gilt streng genommen nur fiir das 
Qualitativ der III. inf. und dhnliche Fille, 
wo der auslautende Vokal aus sonantisch 
gewordenem j entstanden ist. In anderen 
Fallen, wo dem kopt. -e: -: in den baby- 
lonischen Umschreibungen ein auslauten- 
des -a gegeniibersteht, méchte ich umge- 
kehrt annehmen, dass aus dem -a zunichst 
gemeinkoptisch ein -e wurde, das in 8.A.A, 


Ein *maée hiitte keilschriftlich durch *ma-aé-ie 
ausgedriickt werden kénnen. 
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erhalten blieb, aber in B.F. zu -1 verscho- 
ben wurde. Dieser Entwicklungsgang wire 
also anzunehmen bei den Feminina wie 
mua aus *mu*at, “Wahrheit” (KM,S8. 50), 
nama aus *naméat, ‘Krug’ (KM, 8. 13), 
und bei den Nomina auf -r wie na/a aus 
*natar, “Gott” (KM, 8. 15), napa aus 
*nafar, “schén” (KM, 8. 18). 

In der Tat liegt auch ein Indiz vor, das 
anzudeuten scheint, dass hier wirklich 
zuerst ein Ubergang in -e eintrat: ich 
denke an nate, “Gott,” anstatt nata in 
dem Namen Pa-ham-nata und seiner 
Variante Pa-ham-nate (KM, 8. 15). In 
den Umschreibungen der Assyrerzeit ist 
in all diesen Fallen das -a durch -7 ersetzt 
(vgl. nuti, “Gott” (KM, 8. 54]), was sehr 
wohl bereits eine unteriigyptische (bo- 
hairische) Sonderentwicklung von -a > 
-e > -i im 7. vorchristlichen Jahrhundert 
widerspiegeln kénnte; bekanntlich zeigen 
auch die griechischen Umschreibungen 
aus etwas jiingerer Zeit das bohairische 
-i, z.B. in "lows, Novdis usw. 


XIII. "Ri-a-ma-ai-ia = 1442 


In den Briefen 1353/ce+, Vs. 17, und 


1965/c+, Z. 13 und 49, wird als Bote der 
Hethiterkénigin Pudubepa ein Riamasja 
genannt; mdglicherweise liegt der Name 
auch in 461/e, Rs. 19, ™Ri-a-ma-als-. . . .| 
ver (falls nicht der zuvor besprochene 
Name Riama&si zu ergiinzen sein sollte). 
Riamasia ist bereits aus KBo, I, 21, 
Rs. 10 bekannt; man hielt ihn bisher fiir 
einen Kosenamen Ramses II.*° Diese 
irrige Ansicht gcht auf Meissner zuriick, 
der den betreffenden Abschnitt in ZDMG, 
LXXII (1918), 61-62, so ergiinzen wollte: 
“‘Siehe, ich brenne darauf, [ich] und Ria- 
masja, [mein Mann,} zu dir zu gehen” usw. 
Meissner wollte aus dieser Stelle die An- 
kiindigung eines Besuches herauslesen, 
den die Kénigin Nfrt-jrj = Naptera in 
Begleitung ihres Gemahls, Ramses II., 


* Ranke, AZ, LVIII (1923), 134; Friedrich, 
OLZ, XXVII (1924), Sp. 705, Anm. 3. 
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dem hethitischen K6nigspaar abzustatten 
gedachte.* Durch die neuen Briefe, be- 
sonders durch 1353/d+, Vs. 14-17, und 
1956/c+, Z. 76-79, lisst sich jetzt aber 
der Abschnitt, KBo, I, 21, Rs. 9-13, mit 
volliger Sicherheit folgendermassen wie- 
derherstellen : 


9. [um-ma-a a-na NIN-ija-ma a-nu-ma az-2a- 
ra-ah 

10. [™. . . . gla-du ™Ri-a-ma-a3-ia 

[pumu.KIN Sa a-na a-la-ki 
a-na muh-hi [NIN-ia] 

12. [a-na a-ma-ri Sul-ma Sa wnin-ijla a-na 
a-ma-ri Sul-ma 

13. [8a SeS-ia....a-na a-ma-rji Sul-ma Sa 
KUR-ku-nu 


[Folgendermassen <sprich> zy] meinfer 
Schwester:] Siehe, ich heisse** [den . . . .] und 
den Riamasja, [den Boten meiner Schwester,} 
zu [meiner Schwester] zu gehen, [um nach 
dem Wohlbefinden] meiner [Schwester zu 
sehen,} um nach dem Wohlbefinden [meines 
Bruders] zu sehen [und um] nach dem Wohl- 
befinden eures Landes zu [sehjen. 


Die Liicke zu Beginn von Z. 10 ist wahr- 
scheinlich durch ["Ma-an-ia pUMU.KIN- 
ri-ia qja-du...., “den Manja, meinen 
Boten,” aufzufiillen.* 

Es ist hier also auch wieder nur von 
einem Boten Riamasja die Rede; iiber- 
haupt ist der Ton, in dem diese Schreiben 
abgefasst sind, viel zu korrekt und offiziell, 
als dass eine kénigliche Person mit einem 
abgekiirzten Kosenamen genannt werden 
kénnte. Wo Naptera ihren Mann erwihnt, 
geschieht dies sehr feierlich, z.B. in 

“Auch Bilabel ist im Anschluss an Meissner 


dieser Ansicht (Gesch. Vorderasiens u. Agyptens 
[1927], S. 159). 


michte annehmen, dass hier das Verbum 
sardhu, “schreien, (jemd.) anschreien,"’ vorliegt; die 
in diesem Zusammenhang fiir das I? geforderte Be- 
deutung “‘(jemd.) herbeizitieren, heissen beordern,”’ 
finde ich in den Worterbiichern nicht verzeichnet. 
Vel. ibrigens auch K UB, III, 67, Vs. 12. 

* Der Absender des Briefes wird wohl Ramses ITI. 
gewesen sein; auf seine Gemahlin Naptera als Ab- 
senderin hatte man nur auf Grund der uarichtigen 
Ergiinzung Meissners geschlossen. Dass die Empfiin- 
gerin die Kénigin Pudubepa war, ist dagegen sicher. 
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177/b+, Vs. 4, 25; 1965/c+, Z. 4 (“‘Ria- 
maseSa mai-amana, der Grosskénig, der 
Kénig von Agypten’”’). 

Riamasja wird die Kurzform eines mit 
RiamaseSa- beginnenden Namens sein. 
Auffallend ist freilich, dass in hethitischen 
Diensten zwei Agypter mit so ahnlich 
klingenden Namen wie Riamasia und 
Riama&si anzutreffen sind; auf Grund des 
bisher vorliegenden Materials lisst sich 
die Identitét dieser Boten, die man 
zunichst argwo6hnen kénnte, nicht nach- 
weisen. Die Schreibung |), die 
man aus Riamasija erschliessen muss (vgl. 
Ranke, AZ, LVI, 134), ist noch nicht 
belegt. 

XIV. ™Su-u-ta = 

™Su-u-ta ist Statthalter des Landes Upi 
(nach KUB, II, 57, Rs. 4; zur Lage des 
Landes vergleiche EA, 8S. 1110 ff., und 
Weidner, Polit. Dokumente 38. 
14, 1); Ramses hat an ihn geschrieben 
(Rs. 2) und ihn angewiesen, die Herden 
von Pferden, Rindern, und Schafen (Vs. 
4-6), die das hethitische Kénigspaar ihrer 
Tochter als Aussteuer fiir die Heirat mit 
dem agypterkénig auf den Weg mitgab 
(KUB, III, 37, Vs. 20. 21), in Empfang 
zu nehmen (KUB, III, 57, Rs. 4). Meine 
Ergiinzung und Deutung der aufs engste 
zusammengehdérigen Briefe AUB, 57; 
Ill, 37; KBo, I, 7, zu denen noch wért- 
liche Parallelen aus hieroglyphischen In- 
schriften Ramses II. zu stellen sind, hoffe 
ich gelegentlich niher begriinden zu kén- 
nen. 

Der Name diirfte dem ig. Personenna- 


men entsprechen (Ranke, PN, 
I, 321, 17), und Kurzform eines mit Seth 
zusammengesetzten Namens sein. Dass 
dieser Gottesname mit u vokalisiert wurde 
anstatt mit @ wie in spiiterer Zeit, hat 
Ranke (AZ, LVI, 138) gezeigt. 

Hierher gehéren sicherlich auch noch 
zwei Namen aus den Amarnabriefen: in 
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EA, 288, 19. 22, wird ein Statthalter des 
iigyptischen Kénigs (rabis sarri) namens 
™Su-i-ta und in EA, 234, 14. 23, ein 
™Su-ta genannt, deren Namen wohl nicht 
von unserem ™Su-u-ta getrennt werden 
kénnen. Zu dem Wechsel § und s vgl. 
salama (KU B, III, 70, Vs. 20) mit demsel- 
ben Wort im gleichen Kontext, salama 
(K Bo, I, 29, 14). Zu dem Amarnanamen 
Suta vergleiche man auch die Bemerkun- 
gen Albrights in VESO, 8. 56, D3a, und 
JNES, V, 21, Nr. 56. Beachtenswert ist 
iibrigens, dass der Statthalter des Ver- 
waltungsbezirks Upi in der Amarnazeit 
einen nichtigyptischen Namen trigt: 
Birjayaza u. Var.; vgl. Thureau-Dangin, 
RA, XXXVII (1940-41), 171, und das 
danach zu berichtigende Eigennamen- 
verzeichnis in FA, 8. 1559, 1565. 


Auf dem winzigen Brieffragment 1647 /c 


wird als Absender eine Frau namens 
“tT y-|.. . .| genannt. Aus Z. 2, beginnend 
mit LUGAL KuR Mi-is-|.. . .], ist ersicht- 
lich, dass der Brief aus Agypten stammt 
und der kéniglichen Korrespondenz ange- 
hért; da bis jetzt alle Briefe dieser Art aus 
Bogazkéy von Ramses II. oder seinen 
Familienangehérigen herriihren, suchte 
ich sogleich in dieser Richtung. Von den 
vier Frauen Ramses II. kam keine als 
Absenderin in Betracht, da keiner ihrer 
Namen mit einem / beginnt (vgl. Gau- 
thier, Livre des rois, III, 75 ff.); es konnte 
sich also wohl nur um die o%4 Twjj 
handeln, die Gemahlin Sethos I. und Mut- 
ter Ramses II. 

Nun riihrt andererseits auch das Frag- 
ment 762/b von einer igyptischen Kénigs- 
mutter her; auf Vs. 3-4 steht: “‘Siehe, dem 
Grosskénig, Ké[nig von Agypten,] mei- 
nem Sohne, deinem Bruder, geht [es 
gut].’’ Meine Vermutung, dass die beiden 
Stiicke zusammengehérten, bestitigte 


sich, sodass die beiden Stiicke in Ankara 
wieder zusammengesetzt werden konnten. 
Auf Grund einer Photographie der zusam- 
mengepassten Stiicke, die ich liebens- 
wiirdigerweise aus Ankara erhielt, konnte 
Dr. Otten bei der Herausgabe der Ehelolf- 
schen Autographien fiir KUB, Band 
XXXIV, bei Nr. 2 noch das Anschluss- 
stiick 1647/c nachtraglich zufiigen, sodass 
hier erstmalig einer der neugefundenen 
Agypterbriefe veréffentlicht worden ist. 
KUB, XXXIV, 2, gehért seiner Phrase- 
ologie nach aufs engste zusammen mit den 
Agypterbriefen KBo, I, 29, und KUB, 
III, 70, die anlisslich des neu abgeschlos- 
senen Vertrags zwischen Ramses IT. und 
dem Hethiterkénig HattuSil geschrieben 
wurden und die Kénigsgemahlin Naptera 
(= Nfrt-jrj) bezw. den Kronprinz Suta- 
hapSap als Absender haben. Es ist dem- 
nach tiberhaupt kein Zweifel méglich, dass 
der Brief der Tu-[. . . .] in die Zeit Ram- 
ses II., genauer in die Zeit kurz nach 
Abschluss des Biindnisvertrages gehért 
und ebenfalls ein Gliickwunschschreiben 
an Hattusil darstellt. Die Gleichung 


“-Tu-[....] = o} ist also evident.” 

Nach den von Albright aufgestellten 
Regeln iiber die Vokalisation der sylla- 
bischen Schreibung wiire a} Tu-ja 
zu lesen und so wird der vorliegende 
K6niginnenname sicher zu ergiinzen sein. 
Nun fallt auf einmal auch auf den 
Namen ™Tu-ti-ia (EA, 162, 69) neues 
Licht; der agyptische Kénig verlangt in 
diesem Brief von Aziru die Auslieferung 
verschiedener Leute, darunter eben des 
Tiija, des Léja, und des Schwiegersohnes 
des Manja—Namen, die uns durch die 
Bogazkéybriefe jetzt als sicher aigyptisch 
bekannt sind (Léja aus KUB, III, 34, 

*In diesem Zusammenhang bitte ich den Be- 
nutzer von KUB, Bd. XXXIV (1944), auf 8. II, 
Z. 4, den Passus * = Teie’’ tilgen zu wollen; er beruht 
auf einem Missverstiindnis des Herausgebers, der 


eine handschriftliche Mitteilung von mir zu diesem 
Namen missverstand. 
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Vs. 15; vgl. Albright, JNES, V, 14). 
Bereits Ranke hatte in KM, 8S. 25, in 
Taija einen igyptischen Namen vermutet ; 
nach dem eben festgestellten kann es 
nicht zweifelhaft sein, dass hier wieder 


die Umsehreibung fiir den Namen o}4{ 
vorliegt. Nach PN, I, 379, 8, ist Twjj in 
der Tat Manner- und Frauenname. Ich 
freue mich feststellen zu kénnen, dass 
auch Albright (JN ES, V, 22) unabhingig 
von mir schon zu der Gleichsetzung des 
Namens ™T'u-i-ia mit PN, I, 379, 8, 
gelangt ist. 

Die Mutter Ramses IT., Talia], ist nun 
schon die vierte igyptische Kénigin, von 
der wir wissen, dass sie mit ausliindischen 
in Keilschrift korrespon- 
dierte. Es wird nicht ohne Interesse sein 
sie hier in zeitlicher Reihenfolge einmal 
kurz aufzuzihlen : 


1. Teje, die Gemahlin Amenophis III., die, 
wie wir aus den Amarnabriefen wissen, 
mit TuSratta in Briefwechsel stand 

2. Die Witwe des Nibbururia (= Tutanch- 
amon; vgl. Nr. VID), die mit dem Hethiter- 
kénig Suppiluliuma korrespondierte 
KBo, V, 6, II, 7 ff.)** 

3. Die Gemahlin Ramses II., Naptera (vgl. 
Nr. VI), im Briefwechsel mit der Ge- 
mahlin HattuSils, Puduhepa (KBo, I, 29; 
74/e) 

4. Tilia], die Mutter Ramses II. und Ge- 
mahlin Sethos I., bisher nur aus dem Brief 
KUB, XXXIV, 2, bekannt 


XVI. EIN NEUER BELEG FUR 

In dem Brief KUB, III, 66, Vs. 14, 
hatte Forrer schon vor lingerer Zeit den 
Namen ™U er- 
ginzt (Wér-m*.t-r-nhi |[PN, 1, 85, 16]; 
besprochen von Ranke, AZ, LVIII, 137- 
38). Der Mann fiihrt den Titel “sux- 
KAL(?) LUGAL. 


« Ubersetzung bei Friedrich, Aus dem heth. 
Schrifttum, 8. 12-13; ergtinzendes Stiick dazu mit- 
geteilt von Ehelolf, MDOG, Nr. 75 (1937), 63-04. 
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Offensichtlich derselbe Mann wird aber 
auch in KUB, III, 68, Vs. 12 (ebenfalls 
ein Brief Ramses II. an die Pudubepa), 
genannt: [“suKKAL(?)] LuGAL ™Ua-aé- 
mu-a-ri-a-na-|ah-ta|. Dieser Beleg ist eine 
schéne Bestitigung fiir die Richtigkeit der 
Forrerschen Ergiinzung. 


XVII. "Zi-na-(a)-pa = 

Der Name Zinapa begegnet in den 
schon erwihnten Briefen 1353/c+, Vs. 
15 (™Zi-na-a-pa), und 1965/c+, Vs. 14 
(™Zi-na-pa), als Name eines der Boten 
Ramses II. Es ist mir nicht zweifelhaft, 
dass wir es mit dem im Neuen Reiche 
gut bezeugten Namen pa (PN, I, 387, 
9) zu tun haben. 

Das Adjektiv }, nfr, war bis jetzt voll- 
betont nur in der Schreibung na-pa be- 
legt, und zwar in Ri-a-na-pa (KM, S. 18; 
JNES, V, 19-20). Unser neuer Beleg 
mit der Schreibung na-a-pa zeigt nun mit 
aller nur wiinschenswerter Deutlichkeit, 
dass ein Tonvokal in offener Silbe im NR 
bereits lang war, wie dies auch das Kop- 
tische voraussetzt (woyqe); durch an- 
dere Umschreibungen wie an-ha-a-ra = 
‘Ovouvps (KUB, Ill, 66, Vs. 3; Ranke, 
aZ, LVI, 69), Pi-ri-ih-na-a-ua, Pa-ri-a- 
ma-hu-t, Li-e-ia ist dies ebenfalls ausser 
Frage gesetzt, sodass ich mir Albrights 
gegenteilige Ansicht in JNES, V, 24, 
nicht zu eigen machen kann.* 

Dass die Gruppe % in diesem Namen 
durch zi wiedergegeben wird, ist eine 
zusitzliche, sehr beachtliche Stiitze fir 
die von Albright (V ESO, 64) erschlos- 


“In Rianapa liegt ein nominaler Nominalsatz 
vor “Re ist gut"; vel. Sethe, Nominalsatz (1916), 
8. 25 (Beispiel Pyr. 1139c); ein besonders schines 
Beispiel liegt vor in LD, Il, 63 = Erman, Reden, 
Rufe und Lieder (1919), S. 51: jn kj afr, “Mein 
Gewissen ist gut,’ wo das vorangestellte jn einwand- 
frei erkennen liisst, dass wir es mit einem nominalen 
Nominalsatz zu tun haben und das afr nicht etwa 
ein Pseudopartizip ist. 

*Formen wie ‘*‘agdlata, ‘*markdbata (ebenda 
8S. 24) erscheinen mir wegen ihrer koptischen Ab- 
kémmlinge nicht annehmbar. 
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sene Vokalisation der Gruppe k = ti. 
Fiir die Wiedergabe des iig. { (==) durch 
keilschriftliches z verweise ich auf die 
Umschrift des Namens "Pi-ri-iz-zi (FA, 
27) durch ° (KM, 8. 5, Anm. 5). 
Das fig. =, das im B. zu 6 = ths > §, 
im S. zu x = ¢& wird, diirfte also be- 
reits im NR ein solcher Doppellaut ge- 
wesen sein, woraus sich die Wiedergabe 
durch z gut verstehen liesse ; in den Bogaz- 
kéytexten benutzen die Hethiter bekannt- 
lich das z zur Wiedergabe eines és (vgl. 
Friedrich, Heth. Elementarbuch {1940}, 
S. 8). 


XVII. DER NAME RAMSES II. 

Die Umschreibungen der igyptischen 
K6nigsnamen in den Amarnabriefen bie- 
ten eine Fille von mehr oder weniger 
abweichenden Varianten, wobei man je- 
doch nie aus dem Auge verlieren darf, dass 
diese Briefe nur zum kleinsten Teil aus 
Agypten selbst stammen, sondern aus 
Palistina, Babylonien, Assyrien, Mitanni 
usw.*? Die wenigen in Agypten geschrie- 
benen Briefe der Amarnafunde eriauben 
es nicht sicher festzustellen, wie weit auch 
bei iigyptischen Schreibern solche Diver- 
genzen in der Schreibung der Kénigsna- 
men méglich waren.** 

Die Funde von Bogazkéy aber haben 
uns eine betrichtliche Anzahl von Briefen 
beschert, die in Agypten geschrieben wur- 
den und uns daher eine Nachpriifung 
dieser Frage gestatten. Das Bild, das sich 
da bietet, ist iusserst erfreulich: Die Vari- 
anten in 50 Belegen fiir den Namen Ram- 
ses II. sind beinahe gleich Null. Die 
Schreibung war demnach offiziell fest- 
gelegt und diirfte der tatsichlichen Aus- 
sprache so nahe gekommen sein, wie sich 


7 Vgl. KM, 8. 14, Anm. 1 und 5. 


28 Ich méchte nicht zweifeln, dass sich die igypti- 
schen Varianten in engeren Grenzen hielten als etwa 
die Varianten in den Tuérattabriefen; doch vel. 
immerhin die igyptischen Varianten Ni-ib-mu-a-ri-a 
(BA, 1, 2) und Ni-mu-ua(!)-ri-ia (HA, 31, 1) fir 
den Namen Amenophis III. 
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das in Keilschrift tiberhaupt erreichen 
liess. 

Die so amtlich festgelegte Schreibung 
lautet: "Ua-as-mu-a-ri-a §a-le-ip-na-ri-a 
™ Ri-a-ma-se-sa ma-a-i “a-ma-na. Der Per- 
sonenkeil steht also jedesmal da, wo in 
hieroglyphischer Schreibung ein Kénigs- 
ring beginnt: (W stp-n-r°) 
(R-ms-sw mrjj jmn). Eine Variante fiir 
den ersten Namen findet sich nur in 
KUB, Ul, 22, Vs. 1: ™Ua-as-mu-ua-ri-a 
. . .], wo also gleich drei Unrege!- 
miissigkeiten begegnen, ein iiberfliissiger 
Personenkeil, mu-ua fiir mu-a, und ti- fiir 
te. Ri-a wird in den verschiedenen Na- 
mensbestandteilen 46mal* so geschrieben 
und nur ein einziges Mal ri-ia (K Bo, I, 7, 
Vs. 18); ge erscheint 28mal, eine Variante 
ist nicht belegt ; -na in ¢a-ma-na, 29mal, 
die Variante -ni nur einmal (KUB, III, 
63, Vs. 1). Ganz aus dem Rahmen fiillt 
dagegen ™Ri-am-se-%i ma(!)--ia “a-ma-na 
(KUB, III, 124, 10)—sedass mir fraglich 
scheint, ob das Stiick tiberhaupt aus 
Agypten stammt—wihrend sonst -sa 
30mal und ma-a-i 3lmal belegt ist. 

Uber die mit diesen Umschreibungen 
zusammenhingenden Vokalisationspro- 
bleme gedenke ich in anderem Zusammen- 
hang zu handeln. Von Interesse ist in 
diesem Zusammenhang jedoch noch die 
Feststellung, dass die in igyptischen Per- 
sonennamen vorkommenden Gétterna- 
men in den keilschriftlichen Umschreibun- 
gen aus Amarna und Bogazkéy nie das 
Gétterdeterminativ erhalten: Wahrend 
die aus Agypten stammenden Briefe den 
Namen der Pudubepa sowohl *“Pu-du- 
hé-pa,*° wie **"Pu-du-*hé-pdt" (mit Gétter- 
determinativ) schreiben, erscheint dies in 


**Ich hoffe, man wird es mir nicht tibel nehmen, 
wenn ich hier ausnahmsweise auf die Nennung der 
Zitate verzichte. 


KUB, III, 63, Vs. 2; 1965/c+, 3 u.a.m. 
“ KUB, ITI, 66, Vs. 4; 68, Vs. 3. 
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igyptischen Namen  ausgeschlossen.” 
Man muss daraus den Schluss ziehen, dass 
satepnaria als Eigenname galt (wobei man 
noch auf die obengenannte Stelle [KUB, 
III, 22, Vs. 1] verweisen kann, wo vor die- 
sem Namen ein sonst fehlendes Personen- 
determinativ steht), mai ‘amana dagegen 
wegen des Gétterdeterminativs als nicht 
zum eigentlichen Namen gehdériges Epi- 
theton, wie denn auch tatsachlich einige 
Male die Schreibung Gill. ohne das 
Epitheton belegt ist; vgl. Gauthier, Livre 
des rois, III, 73. 


XIX. U-ru-ud-3u, WOHL EIN 
BABYLONISCHES WORT 


In einer Geschenkliste wird in ZA, 5, 
22, aufgefiihrt Ja °*KAL 
GUSKIN GAR.RA, das dort iibersetzt wird 
“! Sanfte aus Ebenholz, mit Gold iiber- 
zogen.”” Ranke hat in KM, 8. 19, die ver- 
lockend aussehende Gleichsetzung mit 
ig. wrs, “Kopfstiitze,’’ vorgeschlagen. 
Inzwischen ist jedoch ein neuer Beleg fiir 
dieses Wort in einem anderen aus Agypten 
stammenden Brief aufgetaucht, namlich 
in KUB, III, 39, Rs. 9: Unter anderen 
Geschenken wird dort wieder 1 ti-ru-us-su 
GAL [....] GUSKIN GAR.RA genannt. Ich 
glaube, diese bestechende Vermutung 
Rankes wird sich nun wohl nicht mehr auf- 
recht erhalten lassen, denn ein Beiwort 
“gross” (GAL) will schlecht fiir eine Kopf- 
stiitze passen; eine bestimmte Durch- 
schnittsgrésse konnte fiir eine Kopfstiitze 
nun einmal weder unter- noch iiberschrit- 
ten werden, sofern sie zum Schlafen geeig- 
net bleiben sollte. 

In der Tat lasst sich rein dusserlich 
nicht einsehen, warum urussu (Nomina- 
tiv) kein babylonisches Wort sein sollte; 
es wird babylonisch fiektiert (ZA, 5, 22, 
liegt ein Akkusativ vor), wihrend das bei 


“ Vgl. Ria-napa (KM, 8S. 18); Ria-maisii (Nr. 
XIL); Suta-hapiap (AZ, LVIII, 135); Aman-appa 
(KM, 8. 7); Aman-hatpi (KM, 8. 8, u.a.m.). 
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Geschenken mit wirklich Agyptischen 
Namen nicht der Fall ist.“ 


Xx. "4-pi = | 

Anhangsweise méchte ich noch darauf 
hinweisen, dass sich fiir den in ZA, 138, 
8. 57. 107, belegten Namen ™A-pi, den 
Ranke (KM, 8. 21) mit Fragezeichen un- 
ter die igyptischen Namen stellt, ein sehr 
schénes jigyptisches Aquivalent findet: 
\ 2 (PN, I, 22, 23) was nach Albright 
(VESO, 8. 31) tatsichlich so zu vokali- 
sieren wire. 


NACHTRAGE ZU ALBRIGHTS 
AUFSATZ IN JNES V\V, 7 ff. 


Zu Nr. 6.—Albright hat aus methodischen 
Griinden sicherlich recht, wenn er die Namen 
™Ha-a-ra-ma-as-%i_ ™Ha-a-mas-%i, die 
Ranke in KM, 8. 10, gleichsetzt, voneinander 
trennt. Da es nicht gleichgiiltig sein kann, 
wenn in ZA, 20, das erste Element stindig als 
Ha-a-ra- und in EA, 27. und 29, als Ha-a- 
erscheint, kénnten nur zwingende Griinde den 
Versuch einer Gleichsetzung der Trager dieser 
Namensformen gerechtfertigt erscheinen las- 
sen.“ Solche Griinde liegen aber nicht vor. 

An die Deutung dieses Namens als /-m- 
w%.t, “Erschienen in Theben,” vermag ich 
jedoch nicht recht zu glauben. Ich méchte 
zwar keinen allzu grossen Nachdruck darauf 
legen, dass mir nach den von Albright zitierten 
Varianten des Namens Chamois (Preisigke, 
Namenbuch {1922}, Kol. 471, 477) eine Grund- 
form *wtf.et* fiir Theben wahrscheinlicher 
ist als waS.et (so Albright), umsomehr aber 
auf den Umstand, dass in den fiinf erhaltenen 

** Eine andere Frage ist natiirlich, ob urudéu ein 
genuin babylonisches Wort ist; Gétze bezweifelt dies 
und denkt wegen des Suffixes -is an hurritischen 
Ursprung (nach brieflicher Mitteilung). 

“ Dagegen ist m.E. wieder Ranke im Recht, wenn 
er (KM, 8. 9) den Namen ™#Ha-a-a (ZA, 11, Vs. 19; 
Rs. 13. 14—so ist das Zitat bei Ranke [KM, 8. 9} 
und Albright (JN ES, V, 10, Nr. 6] zu berichtigen) 
von den andern beiden Namen trennt; = a-e-c als 
Kurzform eines (ergiinzten) [Ha-a-ma-ai)-ii (BA, 
11, Vs. 9) aufzufassen, wie Albright michte, ist 
nach dem in EA, 8. 1030, Z. 14 und 15, zur Stelle 
Bemerkten sicherlich nicht angebracht. 

** Weil in allen Varianten vor dem « der Vokal ; 
steht; das o vertritt das alte w. 
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Belegen (EA, 11:9; 27:37. 40. 52; 29:25) 
das zweite Element stets -maiii geschrieben 
wird, wihrend die Femininendung sonst 
fast ausnahmslos durch -a wiedergegeben 
wird; vgl. die Zusammenstellung Sturms in 
WZKM, XLI, 66 (mit Anm. 1), zu der noch 
an-ha-a-ra® hinzuzufiigen wire. Auch zeigen 
die erwihnten griechischen Umschreibungen 
(Chamois u. Var.), dass in H-m-w$.t die 
Priiposition m erhalten blieb, sodass man fiir 
U-m-ws.t zumindest eine Umschreibung wie 
*Ha-a-ma-ua-a3-ka zu fordern hitte.” 

Alles in allem genommen wird darum -massi 
zu beurteilen sein wie in Ria-massi (Nr. XID), 
Tah-maksi (KM, 8. 18), Hara-massi (KM, 
S. 10) und gleichzusetzen sein 
mit (PN, I, 234, 15); das Element 
soll nach Ranke (PN, I, 234, Anm. 1) Ab- 
kiirzung fiir jmn-htp = Aman-hatpa sein, 
was zu der Vokalisation Ha-a- nicht iibel 
passen wiirde. 

Zu Nr. 10.—Bei Hanja kénnte man auch 
an eine Umschreibung des Namens {Xr44, 
neuig. — Bd (PN, I, 241, 26), denken, 
der entschieden hiufiger vorkommt als hnjj 
(PN, I, 229, 30). 

Zu Nr. 33.—Die Gleichsetzung von Nahra- 
in Nahra-maski (EA, 21, 33), mit dem Gét- 
ternamen Nh(j), an die Albright zégernd 
denkt, ist wohl aufzugeben, da in diesem 
Gétternamen kein r vorkommt (vgl. PN, 
I, 207, 10. 11. 18). Ich glaube, fiir nahra 
wird sich wohl tiberhaupt nie ein passender 
iigyptischer Géttername ausfindig machen 


* Ranke, AZ, LVI (1920), 71-72. 


* Auch wieder nur unter der Voraussetzung, dass 
ws. wirklich mit a vokalisiert war, wie Albright 
meint. Zu m (Prip.) = ma vgl. Pa-ria-ma-ha, Nr. 
Vill. 
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lassen und ausserdem wird die betreffende 
Stelle, wo der angebliche aig. Name vor- 
kommen soll, nach ZA, 8. 1587, vielmehr so 
aufzufassen sein: anumma | na-ah-ra 
Sa tamra ana epési ana ahija altaparsu u 


maninnu Sa ukné.... ultébil, “Siehe, ich 
habe meinem Bruder | nahra (bestehend aus) 
mass, dessen Verfertigung du begehrt hast, 
gesandt und 1 maninnu aus Lasurstein ... . 
habe ich bringen lassen.’’ Dass weder nahra 
noch mask sonst bekannt zu sein scheinen, 
wird niemand verwundern, der sich die 
vielen unbekannten Worter in der Aufzihlung 
der Mitannigeschenke in EA, 25, betrachtet. 

Zu Nr. 37.—Albrights Gleichsetzung von 
Nim-mahé (< *Nib-mahé)" mit =| 
“Herr des Nordwindes’’ (PN, I, 185, 7), finde 
ich sehr gliicklich (ich war unabhingig von 
Albright zu dem gleichen Resultat gekom- 
men); ein Wort mhj.t mit anderer Vokalisa- 
tion sehe ich in Nr. 42. 

Zu Nr. 42.—"Pa-ma-hu-[u] (EA, 7, 76), 
Name eines igyptischen Statthalters, den 


ich deuten méchte als By, 
p-n-mhjt, “Der der (Géttin) Mhj.t’ (PN, I, 
108, 15). Die Bezeichnung “*pa-ma-ha-a ist 
davon zu trennen. 

Zu Nr. 47.—"Pi-ia-ti wird doch wohl zu 
™Pu-du-pi-ia-ti (KM, 8. 37) zu stellen sein; 
da Pudu- kein igyptisches Namenelement 
ist,** wird auch Pijati schwerlich Agyptisch 
sein. Aus KBo, I, 19, Rs. 15, lisst sich ja 
leider nicht entnehmen, ob Pijati ein Agypter 
ist. 

INstrrut 
HEIDELBERG 


Vel. Nib-mua-ria und Nim-mu-ria (KM, 8. 14) 
48 Val. den Namen Pudu-hepa 
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THE DATE AND BACKGROUND OF ZEPHANIAH! 


J. PHILIP HYATT 


et Zephaniah prophesied “in the days 

of Josiah, the son of Amon, king of 
Judah’’ (1:1), before that king instituted 
the Deuteronomic reforms in 621 B.c. 
Scholars are all but unanimous in assert- 
ing that the genuine portions of the Book 
of Zephaniah give an excellent picture of 
religious and social conditions in Judah 
before 621, when there was much religious 
syncretism and cynicism and social and 
economic corruption under foreign influ- 
ence. Most interpreters have assumed that 
the event which incited Zephaniah’s pre- 
diction of the great Day of Yahweh was 
the irruption of the Scythians, which—ac- 
cording to many schelars—also led to the 
first prophecies of Jeremiah. 

This understanding of the Book of 
Zephaniah has made it necessary, how- 
ever, to suppose that all or most of the 
oracles against foreign nations in 2:4—-15 
are secondary, since it is not easy to find 
in the reign of Josiah before 621 a histori- 
cal situation which they fit. It has been 
noted in particular that the oracles con- 
cerning the devastation of Moab and 
Ammon in 2:8-11, and concerning Nine- 
veh and Assyria in 2:13-15, are second- 
ary, because Nineveh did not fall until 
612, and no occasion for animosity against 
the Moabites and Ammonites is known to 
have existed until about the time of the 
fall of Jerusalem. 

Many of the difficulties in the interpre- 
tation of this book can be removed if we 
date it in the reign of Jehoiakim (609-598) 


‘It is a pleasure to acknowledge the aid, in the 
preparation of this paper, of a research grant from 
the Carnegie Research Fund of Vanderbilt University. 


I Is generally believed that the proph- 


instead of in that of Josiah. Internal con- 
ditions which could have incited the 
prophecies of Zephaniah existed in Jehoi- 
akim’s time as well as before 621; and the 
international situation under Jehoiakim, 
especially toward the latter part of his 
reign, was more suitable to this prophecy 
than was the state of affairs under Josiah. 
This view makes it possible to retain as 
genuine the oracles concerning Moab and 
Ammon, the Ethiopians, and Assyria 
(2:8-15), and probably also the Philistine 
cities (2:4-7). It requires only that we 
consider the superscription in 1:1 as edi- 
torial, and inaccurate regarding the date 
of the prophet, as is true with the super- 
scriptions of some other prophetic books 
or collections. We do not propose to deal 
with the question of the authenticity of 
the prophecies of the future in 3:6-20, 
which are usually denied in whole or part 
to Zephaniah; that is a question more ap- 
propriately dealt with by the exegete than 
by one concerned wholly with the histori- 
cal background of the prophet Zephaniah. 


I 

The prophecy of Zephaniah reflects an 
internal situation in Judah in which there 
was much religious and social corruption. 
References are made to a “remnant of 
Baal” (553m idolatrous priests, 
the worship of the host of heaven on the 
housetops, the taking of oaths by maleam 
(or Milkom, according to versions), and 
general apostasy from Yahweh (1:4-6). 
There was a practice designated by the 
phrase (ess 357, which is usual- 
ly translated “leap over the threshold,”’ 
but which possibly means “mount the 
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podium {of an idol statue]’’;? in any case 
the reference is to some kind of foreign 
cult practice. There was religious indiffer- 
ence and cynicism (1:12). Prophets and 
priests were false to their duty (3:4). In 
the realm of social relations there was cor- 
ruption among the officials (O°""r), the 
king’s sons, and “all those clothed in 
foreign apparel” (1:8); much violence and 
deceit (1:9); and corruption among the 
merchants (1:11, 13) and the leaders 
(3:3). 

There can be no doubt that conditions 
such as these existed in the time of Josiah 
before 621, but it is almost equally certain 
that they existed also under Jehoiakim. 
There is much evidence to indicate that 
the policies of Josiah were not continued 
by Jehoiakim but that he turned back to 
the ways of Manasseh and other kings 
who preceded Josiah. The Deuteronomic 
reforms were only temporarily successful.* 
The violent death of Josiah at Megiddo 
and the dethronement and deportation of 
Jehoahaz must have been taken by the 
people in general as indications of divine 
displeasure and of the failure of Josiah’s 
religious policy. Jehoiakim’s character 
was far different from that of Josiah, and 
he encountered the strongest denuncia- 
tion from Jeremiah (22:13-19). Further- 
more, conditions as depicted in the books 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel were as bad as 
before 621, if not worse (see especially 
Jer. 7:18, 30-32; 8:2; 19:4-7, 13; Ezekiel, 
chap. 8). Worthy of special notice is the 
statement in Jer. 44:15-19, according to 
which the Jews in Egypt with Jeremiah 
claimed that conditions had been much 
better with them when “we and our fa- 
thers, our kings and our officials, in the 
cities of Judah and the streets of Jerusa- 
lem’’ worshiped the Queen of Heaven. 


? Gillis Gerleman, Zephanja (Lund, 1942), pp. 8- 
11. 


2 Cf. my remarks in JNES, I (1942), 160-61. 


This is most naturally interpreted as 
meaning that these people themselves had 
carried on pagan practices in the period 
just before the fall of Jerusalem, not be- 
fore 621. Social and political conditions 
also sank to a low level under Jehoiakim, 
as is shown by the genuine oracles of 
Jeremiah in this period.‘ There was much 
foreign influence in both religion and poli- 
tics, and the nation was divided between 
the pro-Babylonian and the pro-Egyptian 
parties. 

Because of this evidence it is not sur- 
prising that several Old Testament critics 
now believe that pre-Deuteronomic prac- 
tices flourished in the reign of Jehoiakim. 
For example, R. H. Pfeiffer says: “In any 
case the Deuteronomic Law ceased to be 
enforced between 609 and 597. Religiously 
and ethically Jerusalem sank again to the 
level of the period before 621, if not 
lower.””® 

Two items in Zephaniah’s description of 
internal conditions fit the time of Jehoia- 
kim better than that of Josiah. One is the 
somewhat obscure expression 53237 NZ 
in 1:4, usually translated ‘‘the remnant of 
Baal.”’ This was taken by some of the 
older commentators (such as Hitzig and 
Keil) as indicating that Zephaniah’s work 
came under Josiah after 621. It seems to 
indicate that the attempt to root out the 
worship of Baal was only partially suc- 
cessful and that a remnant was left. This 
phrase would be as appropriate to the 
time of Jehoiakim as to the time of Josiah 
after 621. 

The other item is 1:12, which con- 
demns the men of Jerusalem who “are 
settled on their lees and say in their minds 
that Yahweh does neither good nor evil.” 


*See H. G. May, JNES, IV (1945), 223-25. I 
know of no genuine oracles which should be assigned 
to Josiah’s reign except possibly those about the 
peril from the north. 


5 Introduction to the Old Testament (New York, 
1941), p. 495. 
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Such cynicism is appropriate to a time 
when people were disappointed over the 
failure of the Deuteronomic reforms and 
the unfortunate international situation 
which brought about the death of Josiah 
at Megiddo and the struggle in Judah be- 
tween partisans of Babylonia and of 
Egypt. Perhaps one may fittingly com- 
pare the cynicism of Malachi’s day (2:17; 
3:13-15). 
II 

We are on even stronger ground in as- 
serting that the international situation 
under Jehoiakim was more appropriate 
for Zephaniah’s oracles than in the reign 
of Josiah, especially if we view the oracles 
against foreign nations as genuine. 

First, we should consider the question 
whether Zephaniah was prompted to 
prophesy because of the threat brought 
to Palestine by the Seythians. This was 
the view of many of the older interpreters 
of Zephaniah as well as of Jeremiah. The 
present writer has considered this ques- 
tion in detail for Jeremiah in JBL, LIX 
(1940), 499-513. Agreement was ex- 
pressed there with the view of Wilke that 
Herodotus’ description of the Seythian 
invasion of Palestine is not dependable 
and that the passages in Jeremiah depict- 
ing a peril from the north are more ap- 
propriate to the Chaldeans, or the 
Chaldeans and their allies, than to the 
Seythians.* If this view is correct for 
Jeremiah, it is even more correct for 
Zephaniah. If there was a Scythian threat 
to Judah in the period shortly before 621 
(and that is very doubtful!), it certainly 
was not great enough to call forth 
Zephaniah’s vivid description of the great 

* May (op. cit., p. 225) expresses agreement with 
the view that the Scythian theory should be aban- 
doned, although he would date the beginning of Jere- 
miah’s career in 608 s.c. rather than a few years 
earlier, as I do. We may note here also that H. 
Bardtke (following Gordon) dates the beginning of 
Jeremiah's career in 617-616 B.c. (see ZAW, 1935, 
Pp. 209-39) 
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Day of Yahweh which he pictures as 
bringing cosmic catastrophe, not simply 
the devastation of Judah. If Zephaniah 
was incited to begin his prophecies by 
actual historical conditions, and not by 
general apocalyptic expectation, then it 
is more probable that the conditions were 
created by the Chaldeans and their allies 
than by the Seythians. Two recent com- 
mentators on Zephaniah have accordingly 
rejected the Scythian theory for this book 
—Friedrich Horst’ and Gillis Gerleman.* 

Commentators on Zephaniah have ex- 
perienced much difficulty with the foreign 
oracles in 2:4~-15, usually declaring them 
to be secondary in whole or in part be- 
cause they could not fit them into histori- 
cal conditions in the time of Josiah before 
621. These oracles, however, can be under- 
stood very well if we date Zephaniah in 
the latter part of the reign of Jehoiakim. 

Although some of the details of the his- 
torical situation of this period are obscure, 
the main outline is quite clear.* The domi- 
nant power was Babylonia under a Chal- 
dean dynasty. The Chaldeans and their 
allies, the Medes, captured Nineveh in 
612 s.c. A remnant of the Assyrians lasted 
for a time at Harran, but the Babylonians 
decisively defeated the Assyrians and 
Egyptians in the Battle of Carchemish in 
605. Sometime after this, Judah either 
submitted voluntarily to the Babylonians 
or was compelled to recognize their 
suzerainty. The data for the Battle of 


? Robinson and Horst, Die zwdlf kleinen Propheten 
(Eissfeldt's Handbuch zum A.T., Erste Reihe, Band 
14 [Tiibingen, 1939)}), p. 191 (but cf. Eissfeldt’s re- 
marks, pp. 184-85) 


8 Op. cit., p. 126. We may note that the Scythian 
theory for Zephaniah is rejected also by F. Wilke, 
“Das Skythenproblem im Jeremiabuch,”’ Alttesta- 
mentliche Studien Rudolph Kittel zum 60. Geburtstag 
dargebracht (“BZAW.” Band 13 (Leipzig, 1913)), 
pp. 222-54 

* In addition to the histories of Israel and the com- 
mentaries on Jeremiah and Zephaniah, see J. Lewy, 
Forachungen alten Geschi-hte V orderasiens 
(*“MVAG.,” Band 29, Heft 2 (1925)); W. F. Albright, 
JBL, LI (1932), 77-106; Pfeiffer, op. cit., pp. 487-91. 
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Carchemish and the few succeeding years 
are somewhat obscure. The present writer 
thinks it probable that Jehoiakim sub- 
mitted to Nebuchadrezzar shortly after 
the Battle of Carchemish, probably volun- 
tarily, since the Judaean king recognized 
the superiority of the Babylonians over 
the only other power that might have 
claim to his fealty—the Egyptians, who 
had placed Jehoiakim on the throne. 
Jehoiakim then remained loyal to Baby- 
lonia for a few years; probably we should 
take literally the “three years’ of Il 
Kings 24:1. He then rebelled, and 
Nebuchadrezzar sent against him bands 
of Chaldeans, Arameans (or Edomites?), 
Moabites, and Ammonites (II Kings 
24:2). The precise date and nature of this 
invasion of Judah by marauding bands of 
Chaldeans and their allies, rather than a 
regular force, is not known. It is entirely 
possible, however, that we should date it 
in or soon after 602 B.c. and suppose that 
Nebuchadrezzar took this way of dealing 
temporarily with the rebellion of the Jews 
until he could send a regular army to be- 
siege the city, as he did subsequently. 
Whatever the exact time of these inva- 
sions, they may well have caused much 
more devastation and loomed larger in the 
eyes of the Jews than is usually supposed. 

The oracle in Jer. 12:7-13, which 
poignantly portrays the sadness of Yah- 
weh over the desolation of Judah, we may 
(with Hitzig, Graf, Kuenen, Cornill, Volz, 
and others) assign to this period of the in- 
vasion of Judah by bands of her neigh- 
bors. Possibly also, with Volz, we should 
assign Jer. 15:5~9 to the same period. The 
incident in which Jeremiah used the 
Rechabites as an example of the kind of 
loyalty Yahweh wants (chap. 35) is per- 
haps from this time.'® There are other pas- 


© In 35:11 the Rechabites speak of the coming 
up of armies of Chaldeans and Syrians; following this 
suggestion, the chapter is dated to this invasion by 
Duhm, Giesebrecht, Cornill, Condamin, and Peake. 
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sages in the prophets depicting the devas- 
tation wrought by an enemy that may 
come from this period rather than the 
time of the devastation by the Baby- 
lonian main armies in 598. 

In the light of these events we may 
understand the oracles in Zeph. 2:4-15. 

Moab and the Ammonites will become 
as Sodom and Gomorrah, says the proph- 
et, because they have reviled and re- 
proached the Jews and magnified them- 
selves against their border (vss. 8-11). 
This is usually taken to be a post-Exilic 
passage reflecting the behavior of Judah’s 
neighbors at the capture of Jerusalem in 
587. It may reflect as well the hatred 
aroused among the Jews by the invasions 
described in II Kings 24:2. The people 
against whom the Jews usually directed 
their hatred for their encroachments at 
the fall of Jerusalem were the Edomites 
rather than the Moabites and Ammonites 
(Obadiah, Psalm 137, Ezek. 25:12-14, 
etc.). If the objection be raised that later, 
according to Jer. 27:3 and 40:11, the 
Ammonites and Moabites were friendly 
to the Jews, we may point out that their 
politics may have changed as rapidly as 
that of the Jews; they could at one time 
have been allied with, or subject to, the 
Babylonians, and a few years later in re- 
volt against them. 

Zeph. 2:12 says: “You Ethiopians also 
are (or shall be) slain by my sword.” Al- 
though the verb is not expressed, the 
word hémmdh makes the sentence more 
naturally translated as present than fu- 
ture. “Ethiopians” is here used for the 
Egyptians, perhaps as a taunt in remem- 
brance of the fact that during the Twenty- 
fifth Dynasty the Egyptians had been 
ruled by Ethiopians. This verse is most 
clearly interpreted as occasioned by the 
defeat of the Egyptians in the Battle of 
Carchemish in 605. 
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The final oracle in chapter 2 is con- 
cerned with Assyria and its capital, Nine- 
veh. This is often pronounced secondary 
because it is now well known that Nine- 
veh was destroyed in 612. Verses 14-15 
seem to reflect the lapse of a period of 
time between 612 and the uttering of the 
prophecy in which the city became deso- 
late and the haunt of wild animals. A pe- 
riod of a decade or more after 612 would 
have been sufficient. Certainly this oracle 
sounds much more like a prophecy after 
the event than a genuine prediction. 

We have reserved until last the oracle 
concerning the Philistine cities (2:4-7; 
possibly also 2:1). This is ordinarily taken 
as confirmation of the theory that 
Zephaniah was inspired by the threat of 
the Scythian invasion. Herodotus tells us 
that the Scythians sacked a temple in 
Ashkelon (i. 105); in fact, this is the only 
city in Palestine which he mentions in his 
record of the Scythian invasion. 

It should be noted that the tone of the 
oracle against the Philistine cities is differ- 
ent from that of the oracles concerning 
Moab-Ammon and Assyria. There is little 
bitterness in it. The Philistines are not 
condemned for something they had done 
to Judah, as are Moab and Ammon; there 
is no ridicule of them as of the Assyrians. 


We do not know much about the interna- 
tional relations of the Philistine cities at 
this time, but it is possible that those 
cities were involved with Judah in the re- 
volt against Babylonia and were similarly 
punished by invasion by neighboring 


peoples. The situation may have been 
similar to that a century earlier when the 
coastal towns were implicated with Heze- 
kiah in the rebellion against Sennacherib. 
At any rate, a Scythian threat to them is 
not the only conceivable one that might 
have inspired this oracle in Zephaniah. 


No attempt has been made to give a 
complete interpretation of the Book of 
Zephaniah. But evidence has been pre- 
sented which it is believed proves that a 
background in the latter part of Jehoia- 
kim’s reign is more suitable than in the 
time of Josiah before 621."' This interpre- 
tation makes it possible to retain as 
genuine a larger part of the book than is 
usually retained. 


ScHOOL OF RELIGION 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


't Apart from Wilke, who does not treat Zephaniah 
in much detail, the only one who (to my knowledge) has 
previously suggested a date in the reign of Jehoiakim 
for Zephaniah is Eduard Kinig, Zinleitung in das A.T 
(Bonn, 1893), pp. 352-54. Kénig’s treatment was 
available to me only after the completion of my own 
work on Zephaniah. 
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THE SEPULCHERS OF THE KINGS OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID' 


8. YEIVIN 


T A recent discussion of a new frag- 
A mentary Hebrew funerary in- 
scription lately discovered in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem,? a suggestion was 
put forward that the royal tombs of the 
House of David should possibly be looked 
for not on the southeast hill of ancient 
Jerusalem but opposite it on the slope of 
the Mount of Olives, on the other side of 
the Brook of Kidron; and certain biblical 
verses were cited which allegedly sup- 
ported such a hypothesis. 

It appears desirable, therefore, to ex- 
amine the question of the hypothetical 
site of this series of burials on the basis of 
information contained in the Bible and in 
the light of royal burial customs prevail- 
ing in the ancient East at the time of the 
Judaean monarchy, so as to ascertain 
whether there is tangible evidence con- 
cerning their likely location. 

But first should be considered one 
aspect of the problem of burial in Israel. 
The frequent biblical expression that So- 
and-So was “‘gathered to his people,” or 
“gathered unte his fathers,’’* is probably 
nothing more than a general indication of 
an Israelite belief that after death the 
members of a family remained together as 
they had been in life; and yet it does re- 
veal a longing for a common resting-place. 
Moreover, several verses in the Bible not 
only voice the express desire to be buried 
in a family tomb but consider it a special 


! The main points of this article were embodied in a 
paper read to the Archaeological Circle of the Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society at Jerusalem on August 
17, 1946. 

2A. Reifenberg, BJ PES, XIII (1947), 80 ff. The 
discussion took place at the above-mentioned circle on 
June 15, 1946, when Dr. Reifenberg read a paper on 
his discovery. 

* Cf. Gen. 25:8; Num. 20:24; Judg. 2:10. 


privilege,‘ while failure to be buried with 
one’s ancestors is regarded as a curse and 
a disaster.® 

In considering the circumstances of 
King David’s burial, we are faced by a 
puzzling fact. David’s piety® as far as tra- 
ditional customs are concerned is well 
known, more especially in relation to 
matters concerning cult and religion. He 
stubbornly refused to hurt Saul, even 
though he could have done so easily and 
with complete immunity: “The Lord for- 
bid that I should do this thing unto my 
master, the Lord’s anointed, to stretch 
forth mine hand against him, seeing he is 
the anointed of the Lord.’’? Numerous 
other instances of David's piety might be 
mentioned, among them his giving shelter 
to Abiathar after the slaughter of his fam- 
ily;? the punishment of the young man 
who boasted of killing Saul;* the punish- 
ment of the murderers of Ish-bosheth 
the transfer of the bones of Rizpah’s sons 
and of Saul and his sons to the sepulcher 
of Kish, Saul’s father." Yet this same 
David, who was so loyal to traditional 
customs, was not buried in his ancestral 
tomb at Beth-lehem, but in a new grave: 
“So David slept with his fathers, and was 
buried in the city of David.”"” 

*Cf., e.g., Judg. 8:32; IT Sam. 19:38; etc. 

'Cf., e.g., Jer. 8:1 ff. and 22:18 ff. 

* In the sense of Latin pietas. 

71 Sam. 24:6; ef. 26:11 


* I Sam. 22:20 ff. * II Sam. 1:13 ff. 


II Sam. 4:10 ff. and more especially the burial 
of Ish-bosheth's head in Hebron (4:12). 


“IT Sam. 21:11 ff. 


12] Kings 2:10. It is unthinkable that this was 
done against David's will or that he left no instruc- 
tions concerning his burial place. In several instances 
we are told that the dying man enjoins his relatives 
to bury him in his ancestral family tomb (cf., e.g. 
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Before attempting to solve this puzzle, 
however, we shall try to ascertain the 
place of burial of the monarchs of Judaea 
after David, so far as this can be done 
from the relevant biblical passages. 
Solomon is said to have been buried 
“in the city of David his father.’’* In al- 
most identical terms the Book of Kings 
describes the burial in the City of David 
of the next eleven kings (Rehoboam to 
Ahaz, inclusive).'* Some of these cases are 
described in greater detail either in the 
Book of Kings or in the Chronicles. Thus 
the Chronicler gives the following par- 
ticulars concerning the death and burial 
of Asa: ‘And Asa slept with his fathers. 
....And they buried him in his own 
sepulchres, which he had made for him- 
self in the city of David, and laid him in 
the bed... . and they made a very great 
burning for him.’’® About Joram it is 
stated: “‘So he died of sore diseases. And 
his people made no burning for him, like 
the burning of his fathers... .. and {he} 
departed without being desired. Howbeit 
they buried him in the city of David, but 
not in the sepulchres of the kings.’’'* The 


Gen. 49:29 ff.). David, who remembered to give 
Solomon final instructions with regard to all his ene- 
mies, surely cannot have forgotten directions concern- 
ing the place of his own burial. 


'' I Kings 11:43; ef. Il Chron. 9:31. 


“I Kings 14:31 (Rehoboam); 15:8 (Abijam); 
15:24 (Asa); 22:50 (Jehoshaphat); II Kings 8:24 
(Joram); 9:28 (Ahaziah); 12:21 (Joash); 14:20 (Ama- 
ziah); 15:7 (Azariah); 15:38 (Jotham); 16:20 (Ahaz). 
The variant versions of the Chronicler are discussed 
below. 


' II Chron. 16:13-14. The RV here is slightly mis- 
leading, for Hebrew mi? does not mean “‘mide,"’ but 


“dug, excavated"; while may mean “bed,” 
it indicates primarily a ‘‘lying-place, restizg-place,"’ 
and probably in this case it means the shelf on which 
the dead were laid in rock-cut tombs of the period. 


‘© Tl Chron. 21: 19-20; ef., however, II Kings 8:24. 
The Chronicler, contradicting the author of Kings, 
thinks that Joram was buried not in the royal tombs 
but at another spot in the City of David. Those who 
on the basis of this verse conclude that the royal 
tombs were not in the City of David have first to 
prove where the tombs were on the basis of other 
hiblical passages. See below. 
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Chronicler also believes that Joash was 
not buried in the royal tombs of the 
Davidie dynasty.'’ Of Amaziah, who tried 
to escape his rebellious servants and was 
murdered at Lachish, it is said: “And he 
fled to Lachish; . . . . and [they] slew him 
there. And they brought him on horses: 
and he was buried at Jerusalem with his 
fathers in the city of David.’"* The 
Chronicler and the author of Kings differ 
on the question of the burial place of King 
Azariah [Uzziah]. The Book of Kings 
states that Azariah was buried with his 
fathers,'* while the Chronicler assigns him 
a separate grave in the vicinity of the 
resting-place of his ancestors: “So Uzziah 
slept with his fathers, and they buried 
him with his fathers in the field of the 
burial which belonged to the kings; for 
they said, He is a leper.’’*® It seems to the 
author that in this case preference should 
be accorded the version of the Chroni- 
cler,”' for the famous inscription dating to 
the period of the second temple: “‘Here- 
unto were brought the remains of Uzziah, 
King of Judah; and not to be opened,’ 
makes more sense if during some leveling 

‘Il Chron. 24:25: “and they buried him in the 
city of David, but they buried him not in the sepul- 
chres of the kings,’’ though II Kings 12:21 expressly 


states: ‘‘and they buried him with his fathers in the 
city of David.” 

‘SIL Kings 14:19-20; II Chron. 25:27-28, how- 
ever, has a different wording at the end: “‘and (they| 
buried him with his fathers in the city of Judah.’ 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the verse means the 
city of Judah, ie., Jerusalem, a fact confirmed also 
by the parallel version of the Book of Kings. 

‘IT Kings 15:7. 


2 II Chron. 26:23. Here again the RV is misilead- 
ing; what the Hebrew text actually means is: ‘‘in the 
field of the burial of the kings,’’ i.e., in the field in 
which the kings were buried. 


" The author has already had occasion to point out 
that the version of the Chronicler seems in several 
cases to deserve greater credence than that of Kings 
(ef. Zion, 1X [1944], 63 and n. 85). Dr. B. Maisler, too, 
has told the author that in his opinion the Chronicler's 
version of David's administrative organization is 
based on a reliable source; cf. now, on the same ques- 
tion of reliability, Y. Sukenik, BJ PES, XIII (1947). 
27. 

2L. E. Sukenik, Tarbiz, I (1931), 288 ff.; see also 
PEFQS, October, 1931, PI. I. 
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or demolishing operations in Jerusalem 
the solitary tomb of Uzziah was uncov- 
ered.”* Otherwise, why should his remains 
have been singled out above those of all 
other kings? Moreover, rabbinic tradition 
relates that the tombs of the kings were 
never cleared.** The same divergence of 
opinion between the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles exists also in the case of the 
burial place of Ahaz. The author of Kings 
states that he was buried with his fa- 
thers,” while the Chronicler says that, 


_ though Ahaz was buried in Jerusalem, it 


was not in the sepulchers of the kings.” 
As to the burial place of Ahaziah, it ap- 
pears that the two books differ even about 
the town in which he was buried, for the 
author of Kings says: “But when Ahaziah 
the king of Judah saw this, he fled... . 
to Megiddo, and died there. And his 
servants carried him in a chariot to Jeru- 
salem, and buried him in his sepulchre 
with his fathers in the city of David’’;?’ 
whereas the Chronicler, albeit vague on 
the point, states: ‘And he [Jehu] sought 
Ahaziah: and they caught him, for he was 
hid in Samaria... . and when they had 
slain him, they buried him: Because, said 
they, he is the son of Jehoshaphat, who 
sought the Lord with all his heart,’’** 
seeming to imply that Ahaziah was buried 


23 Such a discovery could have been made during 
the leveling operations carried out by the Hasmoneans 
on the southeast hill of the city (see n. 106 below), 
though the fact that the inscription is couched in 
Aramaic seems rather surprising at this period. 

2* For further details on the subject see below. 

II Kings 16:20. 

* II Chron. 28:27: ‘‘and they buried him in the 
city, even in Jerusalem: but they brought him not 
into the sepulchres of the kings of Israel’ (sic—ob- 
viously meaning the sepulchers of the kings of Judah). 
This may be not an error of a scribe or a late copyist 
but a subconscious slip on the part of the Chronicler, 
who undoubtedly considered the kings of Israel as 
‘‘wicked,"’ for they did what was evil in the eyes of the 
Lord. Ahaz, who introduced the Assyrian cult into 
Judah, was as wicked in the Chronicler's eyes as the 
kings of Israel, and he unconsciously wrote here ‘‘the 
kings of Israel."’ 


27 Il Kings 9:27-28. 
28 II Chron. 22:9. 


in the city in which he had been caught 
and slain, i.e., in Samaria. 

Serious consideration of the points on 
which the traditions of Kings and Chroni- 
cles vary would almost lead one to suspect 
the Chronicler of personal bias against 
the ‘“‘wicked”’ kings,” if it were not for the 
variant version concerning the burial 
place of King Uzziah, which seems to be 
vindicated on archeologicai grounds,* and 
the case of Joash. Although one might 
think that the Chronicler had a grudge 
against King Joash for his retrogression 
and the murder of Zechariah the son of 
Jehoiada,*' an item recorded by him in 
passing seems to furnish evidence in sup- 
port of the historical authenticity of the 
tradition. For the Chronicler writes of the 
demise of Jehoiada: ‘““But Jehoiada waxed 
old, and was full of days when he died; an 
hundred and thirty years old was he when 
he died. And they buried him in the city 
of David among the kings, because he had 
done good in Israel, both toward God, and 
toward his house.’’*? Though it is not ex- 
pressly stated that Jehoiada was actually 
buried in the sepulchers of the kings, and 
though it would be possible to assume 
that he had been buried in the vicinity— 
“in the field of the burial which belonged 
to the kings,”’ as the Chronicler puts it on 
another occasion**—it should be remem- 
bered that Jehoiada was related to the 
reigning dynasty by marriage, for his wife 
was Joash’s aunt.** And he _ himself 
wielded great power, at first as regent 
during the minority of Joash and, later, 
probably as a trusted counselor and a 
courtier on whom the king had relied 
from childhood. Now, since Jehoiada was 
buried in the sepulchers of the kings, no 

2” All those characterized in the Bible as ‘‘walking 
in the way of... . and doing evil in the sight of the 
Lord” (cf., e.g., 11 Kings 8:27). 

3° See above. * IL Chron. 24:15-16. 


“II Chron. 24:17 ff. Seen. 20. 
IT Kings 11:2; If Chron. 22:11. 
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place remained available there for Joash 
himself. 

Summarizing, we find that, according 
to the author of Kings, David and his 
twelve immediate successors were buried 
in the sepulchers of the kings in the City 
of David, while the Chronicler records 
that only six of these (Solomon, Reho- 
boam, Abijam, Asa,** Jehoshaphat, and 
Amaziah) were actually buried there. Of 
the other six, the Chronicler has nothing 
to say about the burial of Jotham; 
Ahaziah, he seems to hint, was buried at 
Samaria; while the remaining four were 
buried in Jerusalem (Joram and Joash in 
the City of David but not in the sepul- 
chers of the kings; Uzziah in the field of 
the burial of the kings; Ahaz in the town 
of Jerusalem) ,** though not in their ances- 
tral tombs in the sepulchers of the kings 
of David’s dynasty. On no construction 
whatsoever is there a hint of the burial of 
any of the kings outside the walls of 
Jerusalem. 

When we reach the reign of Hezekiah, 
things suddenly change. The author of 
Kings does not record the burial place of 
Hezekiah.*” The Chronicler, however, 
says: “And Hezekiah slept with his fa- 
thers, and they buried him in the chiefest 
\sic] of the sepulchres of the sons of 
David: and all... .did him honour at 
his death.’’** Even if we accept the hy- 
pothesis that the Chronicler had a grudge 


* It should be noted, however, that the verse re- 
ports Asa to have been buried ‘“‘in his own sepulchres, 
which he made for himself’’ (II Chron. 16:14; on the 
exact wording of the Hebrew text, see n. 15 above). 
Should one draw the conclusion that already in Asa’s 
day the original catacomb prepared by David (or 
Solomon) was filled up, and that Asa therefore found 
it necessary to enlarge it, i.e., to add new galleries or 
burial chambers’ 

** Should one conclude that Ahaz was buried with- 
in Jerusalem, but not within the precincts of the City 
of David? See below 

* Il Kings 20:21. In several versions of the LX X 
and in the Vulgate this verse contains an additional 
statement to the effect that Hezekiah was buried in the 
City of David. This addition, however, does not affect 
the following argumentation ; see below. 
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against the “‘wicked’’ kings, and denied 
them the privilege of burial in the sepul- 
chers of the kings of David’s house,*® it 
can hardly be suspected that this hostility 
is reflected also in the tradition concern- 
ing the burial of Hezekiah, for the Chroni- 
cler has much to say in praise of the 
latter.*° It seems a reasonable conjecture, 
therefore, that in this case he relied on a 
trustworthy tradition. And, if that is so, 
we are forced to the conclusion that when 
Hezekiah ascended the throne the com- 
plex of the royal tombs had already been 
filled up to such a degree that it was no 
longer possible even to extend it by ex- 
cavating additional galleries in its imme- 
diate vicinity. Anyone familiar with the 
way rock-cut tombs, with small rock 
ledges in front, were hewn out of the ver- 
tical cliffs in the vicinity of Jerusalem will 
easily understand the situation.*' 

If we accept this interpretation, we 
shall not wonder that the successors of 
Hezekiah were no longer buried in the 
sepulchers of the early kings of David’s 
dynasty. Manasseh is stated to have slept 
with his fathers and to have been buried 
in the garden of his own house, in the 


*II Chron. 32:33. Here the RV is grossly mis- 
leading, for the expression "35 "Sp 
does not mean “‘in the chiefest of the sepulchers of the 
sons of David’ (which might have been rendered in 
Hebrew "33 MAP : ef. Gen. 23:6), but 
“on the ascent to the sepulchers,"’ i.e., on the rising 
ground ascending to, leading up to, the sepulchers 


* See above. 


#°IL Chron. 29:2; ef. the end of the verse cited 
above (n. 38). 


*: It is true that there are those who see in the ex- 
pression “‘the sons of (II Chron. 32:33) a 
reference not to the sepulchers of the kings of the 
reigning dynasty but to the burial place outside the 
city of the sons of the kings, i.e., princes of royal blood 
(ef. Reifenberg, op. cit., pp. 82-83). They would locate 
Hezekiah's tomb on the southwest slope (the ‘‘ascent”’ 
referred to in the verse quoted above) of the Mount 
of Olives. Not only does such a suggestion seem most 
unlikely in the light of the material brought together 
in this article, but the expression itself, ‘the sons of 
David,"’ may be used synonymously with ‘the House 
of David"’; cf. Gen. 10:20 as well as the genealogical 
lists in chap. 7 of Nehemiah. 
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Garden of Uzzah.* The same is true of 
Amon: ‘“‘And [they] slew the king in his 
own house..... And he was buried in 
his sepulchre in the garden of Uzza.’’* 
Concerning Josiah, the author of Kings 
says: “And King Josiah went against him 
li.e., Pharaoh-nechoh]; and he slew him at 
Megiddo. ... . And his servants carried 
him in a chariot dead from Megiddo, and 
brought him to Jerusalem, and buried him 
in his own sepulchre’’;** but the Chroni- 
cler gives further details: “His servants 
therefore took him out of that chariot, 
and put him in the second chariot that he 
had; and they brought him to Jerusalem, 
and he died, and was buried in [one of] the 
sepulchres of his fathers. And all Judah 
and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah.’’* 
This ends the list of royal burials, for 
Jehoahaz was exiled to Egypt and pre- 
sumably died there; the scriptures are si- 
lent on the subject of the burial place of 
Jehoiakim ;“ and Jehoiachin and Zedekiah 
were both exiled to Babylon, where they 
died. 

In any case, it is clear that the kings 
who reigned after Hezekiah were also 
buried within the city of Jerusalem, al- 
ways, of course, excepting those who were 
deported from Palestine and died in exile. 
Manasseh and Amon were buried in their 
palace. It seems reasonable to assume 
that during those years of political unrest 
in Hither Asia, when the kings of Judah 

“II Kings 21:18; ef. If Chron. 33:20, where he 
is merely reported to have been buried ‘‘in his own 
house." I am grateful to Mr. Y. Sukenik for calling 


my attention to the version of the Peshitta: ‘“‘and 
they buried him in his house in the garden of Uzzah."’ 

43 Il Kings 21 : 23-26; the Chronicler does not state 
where Amon was buried. 

II Kings 23: 29-30. 

“* II Chron. 35:24. The bracketed words are super- 
fluous as far as the Hebrew text is concerned. 

“II Kings 24:6 merely reports that ‘“‘Jehoiakim 
slept with his fathers,"’ while the Chronicler mentions 
neither the fact of his death nor the place where he was 
buried. This may possibly be due to the influence of 
Jeremiah's prophecy (Jer. 22:18 ff.); see, however, 
the following note. 
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were attempting to throw off the yoke 
of Assyria and when war with Assyria 
and Egypt was a constantly threaten- 
ing danger, the king was not likely to 
take up his residence in an open building 
outside the walls of the city. Josiah was 
buried with his fathers, i.e., in the same 
Garden of Uzzah in which his father and 
grandfather found their last resting-place. 
Jehoiakim was certainly buried in the 
city, for he died in the course of the revolt 
against Babylonia. Even if the Babyloni- 
ans were not already actually besieging 
Jerusalem, the country was overrun by 
marauding bands of Moabites, Edomites, 
etc., and it would be rather difficult to 
imagine that the Jerusalemites could have 
arranged for a ceremonial funerary proces- 
sion outside the city, as befitted the of- 
ficial burial of a king, if he were to be 
buried outside the walls.‘ 

Can this Garden of Uzzah, where the 
last kings of Judah were buried, be identi- 
fied with any plausibility? It has already 
been noted that Uzziah was buried “‘in the 
field of the burial which belonged to the 
kings”’;** it is just possible that this field 
had been called, ever since Uzziah, the 
Field of Uzziah (or Uzzah)** or the Garden 
of Uzzah. David resided in the citadel, in 
which he felt safe even in the event of war 
or siege.*® Solomon, too, had his residence 
there at first;*' however, since he did not 
wage any Wars and peace prevailed during 
his reign, he built himself a palace in 


** The LXX reads in II Chron. 36:8: *‘Now the 
rest of the acts of Jehoiakim . ... behold, they are 
written in the book of |chronicles of] the kings of 
Judah {and he was buried in the garden of Uzzah with 
his fathers) (the words inclosed in brackets are not 
included in the Massoretic text, which, however. 
places “Israel and"’ between the words ‘‘kings of" and 
“Judah"’). If the LXX is correct, Jehoiakim, too, was 
buried in the tombs of his ancestors Manasseh, Amon, 
and Josiah. 


48 See above, p. 31 and n. 20. 


«* There is little doubt that the name ‘“‘Uzzah"’ is 
nothing but a hypocoristicon of Uzziah or Uzziel; ef. 
Tarbiz, XII (1942), 245 and n. 29. 


‘*° II Sam. 5:9; and see below. * IT Kings 3:1 
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what in his time was the northern part of 
Jerusalem. During the reigns of Solo- 
mon’s successors, however, Jerusalem was 
almost constantly waging war and in dan- 
ger of possible sieges; it therefore seems 
reasonable to expect those kings to have 
had a preference for the old residence 
within the precincts of the fortified cita- 
del, and they may even have erected a 
new palace there. Such a palace could 
have been built either by Azariah (Uz- 
ziah) or Hezekiah, for both had carried 
out large building programs in the realm 
generally and in Jerusalem in particular.** 
Whether a new palace was or was not 
erected within the citadel, it seems prob- 
able that the later kings sought to in- 
crease the amenities of their residence and 
to find room for a garden adjoining their 
place of abode. Open ground within the 
citadel could not have been too extensive. 
What would have been more natural than 
to convert “‘the field of burial belonging 
to the kings,”” which must have been in 
the vicinity of the palace, into a garden 
adjoining the residence? Water for such a 
garden could have been obtained through 
the old Jebusite sinndr.** Now it will not 
be difficult to identify the Garden of 
Uzzah of the royal residence® with ‘‘the 
field of the burial belonging to the kings,” 
where King Uzziah was buried.* 

Having satisfied ourselves that the 
biblical traditions concerning the ‘“sepul- 
chers of the kings’’ point to the fact that 
these were situated within the walls of 
Jerusalem, and most probably in the cita- 
del, we proceed now to inquire whether 
this was a custom peculiar to the kings of 

Kings 7:1 ff. 

* In reference to the building undertakings of Uz- 
ziah see. II Chron. 26:6 ff.; more especially vss. 9 ff. 
(towers in Jerusalem) and 14 ff. For the building ac- 


tivities of Hezekiah see II Kings 20:20, and, in greater 
detail, [I Chron. 32:4 ff. and chap. 30. 


“ For particulars of this sinnér see, eg., M. L. 
Vincent, Jérusalem antique (1912), pp. 146 ff. 


*® See above. 


Judah only, or whether a similar proce- 
dure was adopted also elsewhere in the 
ancient East, e.g., in the neighboring 
kingdom of Ephraim. Of the eighteen 
kings of Israel, the last (Hoshea the son 
of Elah) was imprisoned,*’ kept in custody 
(apparently in Assyria), and probably 
died in exile. Nothing is stated about the 
death and burial of nine others (Jeroboam 
I, Nadab, Elah the son of Baasha, Zimri, 
Ahaziah the son of Ahab, Jehoram, 
Zechariah, Pekahiah, Pekah). Concern- 
ing Menahem it is merely stated that he 
“slept with his fathers,’’®* but there is no 
indication where he was buried. The 
places of burial of the remaining seven 
kings are mentioned in the Bible. Baasha 
“slept with his fathers, and was buried in 
Tirzah.”** It should be remembered that 
in Baasha’s day Tirzah was still the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Ephraim, having 
been raised to such status apparently by 
Jeroboam I, the founder of the kingdom.*® 
Only in Omri’s time was the capital trans- 
ferred to Samaria. The Book of Kings 
states that “Omri slept with his fathers, 
and was buried in Samaria.’™ As to 
Ahab, “the king died, and was brought to 
Samaria; and they buried the king in 
Samaria.” Jehu is reported to have 
“slept with his fathers: and they buried 
him in Samaria.’ And his son Jehoahaz 
“slept with his fathers; and they buried 


% This is contrary to the view expressed by R. 
Weill, La Cité cde David (1920), p. 36; see below, p. 
38. It should be mentioned that a similar tradition 
seems to have reached Josephus, for he relates that 
Uzziah was buried alone in his gardens (Ant. ix. 10. 4), 
which means that Josephus considered him to have 
been buried in the garden bearing his name. He uses 
the same expression—‘‘and he was buried in his gar- 
den"’—when speaking of the burial of Manasseh 
(ibid. x. 3.4); and he says that Amon and Josiah were 
buried with their fathers (ibid. x. 4.1; 5.1). Theauthor 
wishes to thank Dr. A. Shallit for drawing his attention 
to these passages in Josephus. 

Kings 17:4. 

‘8 IT Kings 15:22. Kings 14:17. 

* Kings 16:6. I Kings 16:28 

® | Kings 22:37; cf. also vs. 40. 


Kings 10:35. 
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him at Samaria.” A more detailed ac- 
count is given of the burial place of Joash, 
who “slept with his fathers .... and... 
was buried in Samaria with the kings of he 
rael.’’* A somewhat similarly worded tra- 
dition concerns Jeroboam II: ‘‘And Jero- 
boam slept with his fathers, [even] with 
the kings of Israel.’ 

It is true, indeed, that these verses im- 
ply nothing more than that the kings of 
Israel were buried in their respective capi- 
tals (Tirzah and, later, Samaria), and ap- 
parently in special tombs set aside for the 
interment of kings; but no definite conclu- 
sion can be drawn whether the royal 
tombs were situated within the walls or 
outside the cities. However, after compar- 
ing the custom prevailing at Judah, it 
seems reasonable to assume that these 
tombs, too, were inside the city walls.* 

We turn our attention now to neighbor- 
ing countries. In Egypt, up to the days of 
the New Kingdom, the ruler was wont to 
be buried in a magnificent tomb, erected 
usually on the edge of the Western Des- 
ert, and his tomb was surrounded by 
those of his relatives, ministers, and cour- 
tiers. But with the rise of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty a new custom made its appear- 
ance. Though the Pharaohs of this dynas- 
ty were still buried on the edge of the 
Western Desert, they chose for the pur- 
pose a lonely valley remote from the 
noise of daily life, where kings, and kings 
only, were buried. This is the famous so- 

Kings 13:9. 


* II Kings 13:13; cf. also 14:16. 


* II] Kings 14:29. The existence of ‘‘sepulchres of 
the kings of Israel"’ is attested also in the verse report- 
ing the burial of Ahaz, quoted above (II Chron. 
28:27), even if we accept the above-mentioned hy- 
pothesis as to the origin of this slip (see above, n. 26). 

*? The fact that no royal tombs have been dis- 
covered at Samaria need not necessarily mean that 
this assumption is not justified. It should be borne in 
mind that the eastern part of the palace grounds and 
the area adjoining them on the east have not yet been 
completely uncovered; see J. W. Crowfoot et al., The 
Buildings at Samaria (1942), Pl. LI, the grid east of 
650 E. 


called ‘Valley of the Tombs of the Kings,”’ 
comprising the burial caves of the Phar- 
aohs of the Eighteenth-Twentieth dynas- 
ties. Queens were buried separately in an- 
other secluded spot, the so-called “Valley 
of the Tombs of the Queens.’’ Other mem- 
bers of the royal families, as well as cour- 
tiers, high-ranking officials, etc., found 
their resting-place in the general necropo- 
lis of western Thebes, on the very edge of 
the desert. 

With the advent of the Twenty-first 
Dynasty the custom changes again. As is 
well known, some of the kings of this dy- 
nasty reigned at Thebes, while others 
ruled from Tanis. This is not the place to 
deal with the burials of the Theban rulers, 
but the Tanite kings, at least those whose 
tombs have so far been discovered, were 
buried inside Tanis in a special area allo- 
cated for the purpose within the temenos 
of the great temple of Tanis apparently 
delimited by a special boundary wall." 
The kings of the Twenty-second Dynasty 
whose graves have been found were also 
buried within the same inclosure. It fol- 
lows that, beginning with the early elev- 
enth century B.c.£. at least up to the sec- 
ond half of the eighth century—..e., during 
the major part of the period of the mon- 
archy in ancient Israel—Egyptian Phar- 
aohs were buried in their capital within 
the precincts of the great temple and ap- 
parently in the vicinity of their palatial 
residence. 

Unfortunately, we know nothing about 
the burials of the Edomite, Moabite, Am- 
monite, and Damascene kings; but at 
Gebal (Byblos), one of the not-too-remote 
neighbors of Israel, the tomb of Ahiram, 
its king, has been uncovered within the 
precincts of the citadel(?) near the sea- 
shore. Moreover, nine other royal tombs 
were found in the same area, in which 


*§ See P. Montet, Le Drame d' Avaris (1940), p. 164, 
Fig. 47. 
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were buried various kings of Gebal, the 
earliest of whom were contemporaries of 
the Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt at the be- 
ginning of the second millennium B.c.£.°° 

Then, again, in Babylon, still farther 
removed from Palestine, excavations in 
the mound of Qasr revealed a large palace 
attributed by the excavators to Nabopo- 
lassar I] (626-604 B.c.x.). In this palace 
was found a disturbed and robbed burial, 
which in the opinion of the excavators is 
that of King Nabopolassar II.”° It should 
be mentioned, however, that in Babylonia 
it was customary at all periods to bury the 
dead inside the houses,” so that this in- 
stance cannot be stressed as further evi- 
dence in support of the hypothesis sought 
to be proved in this article. 

Excavations at Tell-Halaf (probably 
the site of ancient Gozan), near the 
sources of the Habor River in northern 
Mesopotamia, revealed a layer attribut- 
able to the eleventh century B.c.£. and 
mainly to the reign of a King Kapara, an 
Aramean, to judge by his name.” Here 
can be seen plainly the outline of the city 
wall encompassing the town on three sides 
and the fortified citadel in the middle of 
the fourth (northern) unprotected side 
overhanging the steep bank of the river.”* 
Within the area of the citadel were dis- 
covered two tombs northwest of the com- 
plex designated by the excavator as the 
“palace-sanctuary’’’* and one other tomb 
at another spot within the citadel. The 
finds made at one of the tombs, undis- 
turbed before discovery, point to the 

** Montet, Byblos et Egypte (1928), pp. 140 
Atlas, Pls. | and LXXXIIf. It should be noted 
in passing that in Renan's trial trench at the highest 
point of ancient Tyre (tranchée “‘C"'), and only in this 
trench, were found numerous remains of burials (“‘une 


masse considerable de débris de sepultures’’); see 
E. Renan, Mission de Phénicie, IT (1871), 532. 


See R. Koldewey, The Excavations at Babylon 
(1914), pp. 118 ff. and Fig. 20 (on p. 34). 


" See, e.g., Yeivin, ‘The Tombs Found at Seleu- 
cia,’ apud L. Waterman, Second Preliminary Report 
on the Excavations at Tel Umar, Iraq (1933), pp. 33 ff. 
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twelfth-eleventh centuries B.c.£. The con- 
struction of the tomb, the manner of in- 
terment, and the wealth and value of the 
finds leave no doubt that this is a royal 
burial.” Thus at Gozan, too, the local 
rulers were buried in the citadel, within 
the walls of their capital. 

Again, at Zincirli, the excavators found 
within the area of the inner citadel a 
burial chamber built of stones in the vicin- 
ity of the earliest hildni-palace, which is 
to be dated most probably to the tenth-— 
ninth centuries B.c.e. True enough, the 
tomb was empty when uncovered (most 
likely it was plundered in ancient times), 
but near it was found a typical funerary 
stela of stone, which leaves little doubt 
that this tomb once contained the mortal 
remains of a queen of Yadi (Shamal).” 

Even in Palestine itself immediately 
prior to, or possibly during, the early pe- 


72 See Max von Oppenheim, Der Tell-Halaf (1931), 
pp. 71 ff. Yor the date of Kapara, see thid., pp. 64 ff 
(according to the excavator, the twelfth century 
s.c.£.); for amendments (dating Kapara more prob- 
ably to the eleventh century), see W. F. Albright in 
The Haverford Symposium of Archaeology and the Bible 
(1938), pp. 26-27. 

The Editor has drawn the writer's attention to 
Dr. R. A. Bowman's article in AJSL, LVIIT (1941), 
359 ff. The latter suggests the late ninth or early 
eighth century s.c.e. as the date of the Aramaic in- 
scription from Tell-Halaf which he discusses. Dr 
R. J. Braidwood, in a note appended to that article, 
suggests a date not earlier than 900 s.c.x. for the 
Kapara material, mainly from tombs. Their dating, 
of course, suits the thesis propounded by the author 
still better than the earlier date assigned to Kapara’s 
reign. The author, however, thinks that some points 
(with which he cannot deal in this article) in the dat- 
ing suggested by Bowman and Braidwood are still 
open to criticism. 


7 Von Oppenheim, op. cit., plan on p. 74 
7 Tbid., pp. 75 f., and plans on pp. 73 and 74 
% Ibid., pp. 192 ff 


* See C. Humann and R. Koldewey,. A usgrabungen 
in Sindschirli, Il (1898), 140 ff.; F. von Luschan and 
Gustav Jacoby, ibid., IV (1911), 325 ff. For the posi- 
tion of the citadel in the center of the walled city, see 
ibid., Il, Pl. XXLX. In Assur, too, tombs were found 
within the precincts of the palace-citadel (W. Andrae, 
Das wiedererstandene Assur (1938), pp. 136 ff. (ninth 
century s.c.s]); but there, just as in Babylonia, 
burials inside dwellings were a customary feature in all 
periods and cannot be used in support of the thesis 
advanced in this article. 
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riod of the judges the kings of the small 
city-states were apparently as a rule 
buried in their palaces. Thus at Megiddo 
VI (thirteenth-twelfth century B.c.£.), in 
the central palace, was found a domed 
tomb which on account of the wealth of 
the finds discovered there was believed by 
the excavators to have been the tomb of 
the kings of Megiddo at that period.” 

It seems, therefore, that, in spite of the 
comparative paucity of relevant archeo- 
logical evidence available at present, we 
are justified in the conclusion that begin- 
ning at the latest with the thirteenth- 
twelfth century B.c.£. and at least down 
to the seventh-sixth century, it was the 
current custom in the whole East Mediter- 
ranean basin to bury the kings in their 
palaces, or in the near vicinity—at any 
rate, not only within the walls of their 
capitals, but apparently within the area 
of the inner citadels of such capital cities. 
How and where this custom arose and 


what conception or idea underlay it can- 
not be investigated in this article. Suffice 
it for the present merely to indicate its 
existence. 


This fact sheds new light on a specific 
case mentioned in the Bible. Only one man 
apart from the Judaean kings Manasseh 
and Amon is stated to have been buried 
“in his house’ at Ramah, to wit, the 
prophet Samuel.”* Numerous scholars 
have made special mention of this verse, 
comparing it to the Babylonian custom of 
burial inside houses and to some similar 
instances in Palestine before the Israelite 
conquest.”® But, in the light of the evi- 
dence adduced above, it seems that in this 
case the Bible wished to lay stress on the 
greatness of Samuel the seer, who was 
buried in his house, the way kings were 
buried, above all ordinary mortals and in 

7G. Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, I (1908), 


13 ff. and Pls. C. Watzinger, Tell el- Mr tesellim, 
pp. 2 ff. 


contrast to all other judges, who had been 
buried with their fathers®’ or in the ne- 
cropoli of their cities.™ 

The material brought together above, 
as well as the analysis of the biblical pas- 
sages discussed, seems to shatter the hy- 
pothesis propounded by R. Weill. He at- 
tempted to prove that beginning with the 
reign of Hezekiah no royal burials were 
effected within the walls of the city and 
that the later kings of the dynasty were 
buried outside the precincts of the Judae- 
an capital, which innovation formed part 
of the religious reforms introduced by 
Hezekiah.” Apart from the fact that 
Weill’s argumentation is not conclusive 
per se, the unlikelihood of the assumption 
that both the residence of the later kings 
of Judah and the adjoining Garden of 
Uzzah were situated outside the city has 
been proved above—all the more so if we 
accept the authority of the Septuagint 


78I Sam. 25:1; cf. 28:3: “And all Israel.... 
buried him in Ramah, feven] in his own city."’ Here 
again the RV is slightly misleading, for the Hebrew 
text reads *‘|and] in his own city.’’ This verse stresses 
the point even more than the former. If the first- 
quoted verse could be explained as saying merely that 
Samuel was buried in the cemetery of the city which 
had been his place of residence, the latter emphasizes 
the fact of burial actually inside the city. It is true 
that the Bible tells of one more case where a man was 
buried in his house, namely, Joab, David's com- 
mander-in-chief: ‘“‘So Benaiah the son of Jehoiada 
went up .... and slew him: and he was buried in his 
own house in the wilderness”’ (I Kings 2:34). But this 
case is concerned with a house in the wilderness, i.e., 
a single residence in the wilderness of Judah, and not 
a house in a walled urban settlement. And, after all, 
Joab was a near kinsman of David, i.e., related to the 
reigning dynasty ; cf. the somewhat similar case of the 
High Priest Jehoiada mentioned above (see p. 32 and 
n. 32). 


7 See above, p. 37 and n. 71. 


8° Cf., e.g., Judg. 8:32 (Gideon) and 16:31 (Sam- 
son). 

*" Cf., e.g., Judg. 10:2 (Tola the son of Puah; it 
should be noted that the verse does not say ‘‘and was 
buried in his city " but “in Shamir,"’ i.e., no 
conclusion should be drawn that he was buried ac- 
tually within the city); Judg. 10:5 (Jair the 
Gileadite) ; etc. 

8: Weill, op. cit., pp. 35 ff. The reference to the 
pronouncements of Ezekiel (Ezek. 43:7—9) is wholly 
irrelevant, since Ezekiel lived and prophesied about 
120 years after the death of Hezekiah. 
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version concerning the burial of Jehoia- 
kim.** Moreover, Jewish tradition of the 
period of the second temple, and of the 
period following it, also negate this hy- 
pothesis. Let us begin with Josephus’ 
narrative: 


Then his son Solomon interred him in Jeru- 
salem with all the splendour customary at 
royal funerals,** and also buried with him a 
great abundance of wealth, the vastness of 
which one may easily gather from what is now 
to be related: after a period of thirteen hun- 
dred years, when Hyrcanus, the high priest, 
was besieged by Antiochus, surnamed the 
Pious, the son of Demetrius, he wished to give 
the latter money to raise the siege and with- 
draw his army, and, as he had no other re- 
source, he opened one of the chambers in 
David's tomb and carried off three thousand 
talents, part of which he gave to Antiochus and 
so put an end to the siege, as we have else- 
where related. And again, after an interval of 
many years, King Herod opened another 
chamber and took away a large sum of money. 
Neither of them, however, came upon the cof- 


fins of the Kings, for these had been artfully 
buried under the earth so that they could not 
be seen by anyone entering the tomb. But con- 
cerning these matters let it suffice us to have 
related this much.™ 


* See above, p. 34 and n. 47. 


* The word “splendour’’ does not exist in the 
Greek text; the text has: “‘as is customary with royal 
burials." This expression deserves special attention, 
though it is not quite clear whether Josephus really 
knew of the prevailing custom of burying kings within 
the walls of their city just at that period; it is quite 
possible that the expression is merely the result of a 
flowery style. 

* Josephus Ant. vii. 15.3 (Loeb ed., pp. 569-70). 
For Josephus’ descriptions of the burials of kings cf. 
Ant. xiii. 10.4; 11.3; ix. 3.5; 5.3; 6.3; 8.3 (the High 
Priest Jehoiada); 8.4; 9.3; 10.4; 12.1; x. 3.2; 4.1; 
5.1; 6.3. It is not proposed to analyze Josephus’ state- 
ments in so far as they bear on the relation between 
his narrative and biblical tradition. However, it 
should be noted that his text conforms sometimes 
with the narrative of the author of Kings and some- 
times with that of the Chronicler, and once (in the 
case of Jehoiakim) with that of Jeremiah (rabbinical 
influence here?). Cf. the hypothesis put forward 
above, p. 34, n. 46. The opening of the sepulchers of 
tne kings in the days of Hyrcanus is related by 
Josephus in Ant. xili. 8.4, and Bell. i, while the open- 
ing of the same tombs in the reign of Herod is reported 
in Ant. xvi. 7.1. 


A much later document, which most 
probably also relies on an early tradition, 
has come down to us in the Téséftd, con- 
cerning a grave encompassed later by an 
expanding town: 

All sepulchres should be cleared away, ex- 
cept the sepulchre of a king and the sepulchre 
of a prophet. Rabbi ‘AqibA says: Even the 
sepulchre of a king and the sepulchre of a 
prophet should be cleared away. He was told: 
But there were at Jerusalem the Sepulchres of 
the House of David and the Sepulchre of 
Hildah the prophetess and nobody ever 
touched them! To which he replied: Do you 
adduce these as evidence? There was a tun- 
nel™ in them, through which the uncleanliness 
went forth to the Valley of Kidron.” 


It is clear, therefore, that all traditions, 
whether biblical or postbiblical, are at one 
that the sepulchers of the kings of Judah 
were situated within the walls of Jeru- 
salem. 

We have still, however, to deal with the 
question whether it would not be possible 
to find some indication of their exact or 
at least approximate location in the city, 
and consequently with the plausibility of 
the theory advanced by Weill, who wished 
to identify these sepulchers with a com- 
paratively large rock-cut catacomb un- 
covered by him during his excavations at 
Ophel.** 

But before tackling this problem it is 
necessary to determine the exact connota- 
tion of the topographical expression, ‘‘the 
City of David,” in the Bible. It is widely 
assumed that it is roughly parallel to and 
synonymous with the nomen loci “‘Jeru- 

‘“‘tunnel,”’ is the proper lectio here. 


Cf. Yer. Nazir ix. 3, though the text of this passage as 
a whole is corrupt. 

Téstfta Baba Bathr4i.12. This Tészfté is quoted 
by Weill (op. cit., pp. 39 ff.). The author wishes to ex- 
press his indebtedness to Professor U. Cassuto, who 
drew his attention again to the relevancy of this 
tradition to the subject under discussion and to the 
improved reading to which reference is made in the 
preceding note. 

% Weill, op. cit., pp. 35 ff 
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salem.” At first sight this seems highly 
plausible. The name “Jerusalem’’ was not 
only strange to the Hebrew ear at that 
time but was reminiscent of a foreign cult, 
or at least a stranger-divinity, for was not 
the name “‘Shalém” (Shilman) the name 
of a pagan deity?** Jebus, the city of the 
Jebusite, again was a foreign name which 
perpetuated the memory of the last con- 
querors and rulers of the city prior to 
David’s conquest. It seems quite nat- 
ural, therefore, that David should wish to 
give the city a Hebrew name, at the same 
time immortalizing his own name, a prac- 
tice widely adopted by ruling monarchs at 
various periods in history. It is true that 
the new appellation, “‘the City of David,” 
failed to displace the old, “Jerusalem.” 
But this is easily explained by some schol- 
ars as one more of a multitude of similar 
cases where new names officially bestowed 
by the ruling powers failed to eradicate 
old names deeply rooted in popular con- 
sciousness. Such cases are numerous in the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods in Pales- 
tine: ‘Akk6—Ptolemais, Sippéri-Diocaesa- 
rea, Lodd—Diospolis, and many others. 
As against these, it is quite easy to quote 
cases in which, in consequence of a variety 
of circumstances, new names displaced 
old ones, as, e.g., Sebastea—Samaria, 
etc. 

But apart from this, an unbiased perus- 
al of biblical data leads us to the conclu- 
sion that the City of David and Jerusalem 
are not entirely identical. First and fore- 
most in this connection should be cited the 
verse already quoted above in discussing 
the burial place of Ahaz: “And they 
buried him in the city, even in Jerusalem: 
but they brought him not into the sepul- 


%* Yeivin, Zion, IX (1944), 53 and nn. 30 and 33 
(where a detailed bibliography is given). 


* The exact meaning of the name is still obscure; 
ef. n. 99 below. 
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chres of the kings of Israel [sic}.”"™ It 
appears that the Chronicler wishes to in- 
form us that, though Ahaz was not buried 
in the City of David (where the Judaean 
royal tombs were situated—for there is 
little doubt that allusion is made to these 
and not to the Israelite royal tombs), he 
was interred in Jerusalem. We may con- 
clude, therefore, that the City of David 
did not comprise the whole of Jerusalem. 

Apart from mention of the City of 
David in connection with royal burials,” 
reference is made to this name in nineteen 
other verses in the Bible. Four of these 
testify to the identity of the City of David 
with Zion” or, more correctly, with the 
stronghold or castle of Zion.® Neverthe- 
less, this statement in itself provides no 
solution, for it is not vet clear where Zion 
is exactly, or where the stronghold or 
castle of Zion is. In this case, again, nu- 
merous scholars hold the opinion that the 
appellation “Zion’’ denotes the whole 
southeastern hill of Jerusalem, i.e., the 
Jerusalem of the Jebusites and of David.” 
We may perhaps be helped toward a solu- 
tion of this topographical problem by 
probing into the exact meaning of the 
name “Zion.” Various interpretations of 
the name have been offered, none of which 
seems satisfactory. 

Haupt’s hypothesis®’ that the name 
signifies ‘“‘a guarded place, a secure place,” 
meets with several difficulties. To begin 
with, it is true that the Arabic verb re- 


* II Chron. 28:27; and see above, p. 33 and 
n. 36. 


*? See above, n. 26. 
*: For the relevant biblical passages see above. 


**I Kings 8:1 and the parallel passage in II 
Chron. 5:2, as well as the following note. 


IIT Sam. 5:7-9 and the parallel passage in 
I Chron. 11:5-7. 

% This view is, indeed, correct as far as the later 
period of the divided kingdom is concerned; an excel- 
lent summary of the material is given in Vincent, 
op. cit., pp. 142-46. 

P. Haupt, “Critical Notes on Micha,"’ AJSL, 
XXVI (1909-10), 219. 
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ferred to means “to keep, to guard,” but 
it has more the sense of preservation or 
maintenance than the meaning of protec- 
tion or security. Secondly, this radical is 
not found in any West Semitic language, 
so that it is rather difficult to assume its 
survival only in Hebrew and merely in a 
single nomen loct. 

Huesing’s hypothesis,** which considers 
the nomen a loan-word from Elamite by 
way of Babylonia, namely, Gydn (st-ia- 
an), “temple,” bristles with even more 
difficulties. First, we have no indication of 
any particular connections of Palestine 
with Babylonia and Elam during the pe- 
riod in question. Secondly, there is no evi- 
dence of the use of this word in the Baby- 
lonian or Assyrian of the period, as dis- 
tinct from the Sumerian of much earlier 
times. Thirdly, the Elamite word means 
“temple,” whereas “‘Zion”’ primarily des- 
ignated the fortress or citadel (the City of 
David), and only later was the geographic 
connotation extended to embrace the 
temple elevation, and, still later, the 
whole of the southeastern hill of Jeru- 
salem. 

On the other hand, the name ‘‘Zion’’ 
seems to be pre-Israelite, for the citadel 
was known by that name before it was 
taken by David and renamed after him- 
self. It would appear more reasonable, 
therefore, to look for an explanation of 
this nomen proprium in the language of its 
Jebusite residents. Since the name “‘Jebus”’ 
is admittedly non-Semitic, it would be 
only logical to assume that the Jebusites 
were not Semites.** The main body of pre- 
Israelite non-Semitic inhabitants of Pales- 


*G. Huesing, “Zur Ophir-Frage,”” OLZ, VI 
(1903), col. 370; OLZ, VIL (1904), col. 88; ZDMG, 
LVI (1902), 791. 


" The origin and the meaning of the name O55" 
are obscure. The latest suggestion of A. Reubeni 
OM. OW (1932), pp. 155 ff.), whoidentifies 
with the W4ss of the Egyptian texts (one of the Peoples 
of the Sea), and the latter with the Abantes of Eu- 
boea, seems rather farfetched. 
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tine were various Horite tribes or groups. 
In another article the author has already 
attempted to explain the names of Arau- 
nah and Uriah the Hittite’ on the basis 
of Hurrian.'” It would seem quite reason- 
able, therefore, to look for a possible ex- 
planation of the name “Zion,” too, in 
Hurrian. Indeed, we find in Hurrian a 
word Sey", meaning “water, river’ (and 
the like).'” The role of the suffix n in 
Hurrian nouns is so well known'® that it 
may be possible to explain the “‘strong- 
hold of Zion” as the “stronghold of wa- 
ter,”’ namely, the fort guarding the water 
supply of Jerusalem.'** We can now locate 
this citadel quite easily. It should be the 
area around and including the large tower 
in the northeast part of the fortifications 
of Jebusite Jerusalem and the gate identi- 
fied by excavators as the water-gate, the 
two features which overlook and guard 
the approaches to the Spring of Gthén, the 
only source of water supply in the Jeru- 
salem of the period.'® 

The question now arises whether traces 
of such a citadel can be found in the ex- 
cavations carried out on the southeast 
spur of the hills of Jerusalem, for mere 
philological and logical deductions would 
not substantiate its existence unless sup- 
porting archeological evidence can be pro- 

1 Note their connection with Jebusite Jerusalem, 
which cannot be disputed in the case of the former, 


and is at least extremely probable in the case of the 
latter. 


1 Zion, LX (1944), 63 ff.; see now also B. Maisler, 
BJ PES, XIII (1947), 112-13. 


mE. <A. Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian 
(“AASOR,” XX [1940-41]), p. 74, § 103. Though 3 
is always rendered in cuneiform transcription by §, in 
the alphabetic script of Ugarit it is represented by the 
sign ¢, which suggests a hard sibilant sound (ibid., 
pp. 31, § 44, and 33, § 45). Such a sibilant possibly 
sounded to Hebrew ears like ¥ (¢). 


103 Thid., pp. 70, § 95; 108, § 141; 113, § 156. 

1“ Cf. a similar appellation in Rabbath-Amon, 
where one suburb(’) of the city was known as ‘the 
water city" (RV: “the city of waters’; II Sam. 12:27) 

1 R. A. S. Macalister and J. Garrow Duncan, The 
Excavations on the Hill of Ophel, Jerusalem, 1923-1925 
(“APEF,” Vol. IV (1926)), p. 48. 
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duced. It should be stated at once that it 
is not easy to analyze and evaluate the 
archeological evidence of these excava- 
tions. To begin with, the remains of Jeru- 
salem of the periods preceding Hasmone- 
an times were badly disturbed and largely 
removed during reconstruction works un- 
dertaken by Hasmonean rulers.’ Second- 
ly, Macalister excavated the area before 
the definite establishment of sequence 
dating based on Palestinian ceramic re- 
mains, which makes it rather difficult to- 
day to achieve a proper evaluation of his 
findings. Nevertheless, it seems to the 
writer that certain vestiges of the exist- 
ence of such a citadel can be traced even 
now and assigned to the Jebusite city and 
to the days of David and Solomon. Both 
the Jebusite and the early Israelite (Da- 
vidic and Solomonic) periods show re- 
mains of a northern wall of a fortification 
(running east-west) connected with the 
city wall on the east, and with a square 
tower on the west. Westward of that 
tower there is no trace of a similar wall, 
but remains of one oblique wall, running 
northwest-southeast, were found south of 
the tower.’ If these remains were to be 
restored as one straight line, they would 
gain the southwest corner of the above- 
mentioned tower on the northwest, and 
the eastern wall of the city on the south- 
east.!°8 The precincts of the Jebusite city 
are much larger, for the wall and gate 


unearthed by Crowfoot during his excava-. 


tions'®® are considerably westward of this 
hypothetical wall, while remains of the 


106 Of. J. M. Abel, ‘‘Topographie des campagnes 
Machabéens,"’ RB, XX XV (1926), 518 ff.; Abel’scon- 
clusions are based mainly on Josephus Bell. v. 4.1. 
See also Macalister and Duncan, op. cit., p. 48, based 
on Josephus Ant. xiii. 6.7. 


10? Macalister and Duncan, op. cit., Pls. II, V-VI, 
fields 5 and 7. 


108 Tbid., map annexed to volume, entitled ‘“‘Mount 
Ophel, Jerusalem, Excavations .... 1867-1925." 
The walls would meet at about the northeast corner 
of field 13. 


Jebusite city wall were found both on the 
east and on the west slopes of the hill 
farther south, some distance from the hy- 
pothetical junction of this supposed inner 
wall with the eastern city wall. It seems 
that this triangular sector is to be con- 
sidered a specially fortified inner area, al- 
most homogeneously level, with the ex- 
ception of about a fourth part in the 
north, which is approximately six meters 
higher than the remainder, according to 
the ancient contours of the virgin rock 
surface." This would, then, be the inner 
citadel of Jerusalem, the “stronghold of 
Zion,” later renamed ‘‘the City of David.” 
One further detail is relevant. Macalister 
found during his excavations that the 
highest point of the bedrock is much 
nearer to the Kidron slope of the south- 
east hill than to the Tyropoeon Valley, 
which means that during the early part of 
the history of Jerusalem that area of the 
hill on which was situated at least the 
northern part of the surmised citadel was 
the highest point of the ancient settle- 
ment.!™ 

For comparative purposes it should be 
mentioned that similarly fortified inner 
areas are to be found in several cities of 
the period." Moreover, where such cities 
were situated on rivers, the inner citadel 
was always built on the riverbank, thus 
insuring the protection and defense of the 
source of water supply. Such was the posi- 
tion at Gozan,"* Carchemish,''* and As- 
sur." Where arrangements were made for 
insuring a supply of water during a siege, 

10* J. W. Crowfoot and G. M. Fitzgerald, Excava- 


tions in the Tyropoeon Valley, Jerusalem, 1927 
(“APEF,"’ Vol. V [1929}), p. 9. 


11° See map mentioned in n. 108 above. 

11t Macalister and Duncan, op. cit., p. 12. 

42 See the examples cited above in connection with 
royal burials, pp. 34-35. 

™ Von Oppenheim, op. cit., fig. on p. 71. 

140. L. Woolley, Carchemish, II (1921), Pl. 

18 Andrae, op. cit., plan annexed to volume. 
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such installation was in the vicinity of the 
citadel"* or within its area."” 

We shall now proceed to examine the 
remaining fifteen references to the City of 
David in the Bible (apart from those deal- 
ing with the burials of kings)."* Six of 
these mention the City of David but con- 
tain no direct or implied evidence as to 
the relation of the names “City of David” 
and “Jerusalem”’ or the exact location of 
the former.'”® 

A verse in Isaiah'** merely says that the 
numerous breaches of the City of David 
compelled the people of Jerusalem to 
gather ‘the waters of the lower pool.” 
One might conclude from this verse that, 
since the citadel, the main function of 
which was to guard and protect the Spring 
of Gihén, was no longer as strong as be- 
fore, it was necessary to arrange for a 
safer supply of water within the walls; and 
on this interpretation the verse gains in 
meaning. But it is also permissible to see 
in it merely an allusion to the weak condi- 
tion of Jerusalem’s defenses in general, 
though on the latter interpretation the 
juxtaposition of the breaches of the City 
of David and the “gathering of waters” 
loses in intensity. 

The remaining eight verses reflect the 
distinction drawn between the City of 

“¢ So it was at Jerusalem, where the upper end of 


the slnnér was only some 20 meters distant from the 
water-gate of the citadel. 


“7 So, e.g., at Megiddo (R. S. Lamon and G. M. 
Shipton, Megiddo, I [1939], Fig. 43 on p. 36), where 
it is not quite clear whether the southern complex of 
stables was included within the precincts of the inner 
citadel, or merely situated near it. So also at Byblos, 
where a well of sweet water was uncovered within the 
citadel on the summit of the natural hill near the 
seashore; see M. Dunand, Byblia grammata (1945), 
pp. 146 ff. 

"8 See above, p. 40, where mention is made of 
nineteen verses, four of which show the identity of 
the City of David with the stronghold of Zion. 

“TT Sam. 6:10-12, and its parallel in I Chron. 
13:12; IT Sam. 6:16, and its parallel in I Chron. 


15:29; I Chron. 15:1 (ef. If Sam. 5:11); If Chron. 
32:5. 


‘Isa. 22:9. 


David and Jerusalem as a whole. Three 
verses prove that the building works of 
Solomon in the vicinity of the Temple 
Mount were not included in the area of 
the City of David;'™ a fourth verse indi- 
cates the boundary between the City of 
David and the northern part of Solomonic 
Jerusalem, to wit, the Mulé.™ A fifth 
verse'** proves that the end of the tunnel 
excavated by Hezekiah from the Spring of 
Gihén into the city was not within the 
City of David, for it was situated at “the 
west side of the city of David.’’ It is true 
that one might interpret the Hebrew 
thus: ‘“‘to the west, into the city of Da- 
vid,”’ but the verse next dealt with makes 
it quite clear that the translation of the 
RV as given above is correct. However, 
the part of Jerusalem comprising the 
Pool of Siloam (the end of the tunnel with- 
in Jerusalem) was an additional quarter 
which grew up during the period of the 
divided kingdom, an area which was not 
included in the old Jebusite city, and thus 
this verse cannot be used as evidence that 
the City of David did not include the 
whole of Jebusite Jerusalem. A sixth 
verse’* excludes Ophel from the City of 
David, for, were it to be included in the 
appellation, there would have been no call 
to stress particularly the fact that the 
outer wall built by Manasseh encom- 
passed also Ophel. But this case, too, re- 
fers to a part of Jerusalem which is a 
later addition to the Jebusite town, for the 
name of Ophel was given—during the pe- 
riod of the kings—to the northern promi- 
nence between the Muillé and the Mount 

1 | Kings 11:27; 9:24; and the parallel text in 
II Chron. 8:11. 


i= [ Kings 3:1. This is not the place to make a 
detailed investigation as to the exact location of the 
Mulé; but the majority of scholars believe that in 
King Solomon's time this was the low depression 
(partly natural and partly artificial) which bounded 
Jebusite Jerusalem on the north; cf., e.g., K. Galling, 
BRL, 1937, col. 300, and plan in cols. 301-2. 


i IT Chron. 32:30. 1” TI Chron. 33:14 
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of the Temple; at least, this is the general- 
ly accepted opinion.’ More relevant to 
the location of the City of David are the 
seventh and eighth references, in Nehe- 
miah. One forms part of the context deal- 
ing with the repair of the walls of Jeru- 
salem: “But the gate of the fountain re- 
paired Shallun [var.: Shallum] the son of 
Colhozeh, the ruler of part of Mizpah ;'* 
he built it, and covered it, and set up 
{thus Q of MT; K: and they set up] the 
doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the 
bars thereof, and the wall of the pool of 
Siloah by the king’s garden, and unto the 
stairs that go down from the city of Da- 
vid.’"*? The whole context and the exact 
location of the points mentioned therein 
are still a controversial subject in the 
study of the topography of ancient Jeru- 
salem. But practically all scholars are 
agreed that ‘‘the gate of the fountain” was 
situated toward the southeastern end of 
the town, near the junction of the valley 
running south of the town with the Brook 
of Kidron. Thence the description of the 
repairs proceeds in a general northerly 
direction following the east wall,'** along 
the area comprising the Pool of Siloam. 
This portion, built by the governor of the 
district of Mizpah, reached to the stairs 
going down from the City of David, i-e., 
to the place whence begins the ascent to 
the summit of Jebusite Jerusalem, where 
the contours rise steeply from 630 to 685 
meters. The southern tip of the City of 
David could not have been far removed 
from the spot: first, the stairway could not 


1% Galling, op. cit., p. 300, and plan mentioned in 
n. 122. 

1% Thus the RV; in modern parlance one would 
say: “the governor of the district of Mizpah."’ 

127 Neh. 3:15. 

128 Of., e.g., Millar Burrows, Nehemiah 3: 1-32 as 
a Source for the Topography of Ancient Jerusalem 
(“AASOR,” Vol. XIV [1934], pp. 115 ff. It is rather 
difficult to identify this ‘“‘king’s garden’’ with the 
Garden of Uzzah, which was apparently in the vicinity 
of the royal palace, for the arguments adduced above 
seem to show that the latter was within the old 
citadel. 


have been very long; and, second, accord- 
ing to the next verse: “After him repaired 
Nehemiah the son of Azbuk, the ruler of 
the half part of Beth-zur,"* unto [the 
place] over against the sepulchres of 
David, and to the pool that was made, 
and unto the house of the mighty.’’!** 
This verse shows that “the house of the 
mighty”’—i.e., the barracks of the royal 
bodyguard—and the sepulchers of the 
kings were situated near the southern 
apex of the triangular City of David. 
The second relevant verse in Nehemiah is 
contained in the report of the triumphal 
processions arranged by Nehemiah on the 
occasion of the official consecration of the 
wall. One procession “at the fountain 
gate, which was over against them... . 
went up by the stairs of the city of David, 
at the going up of the wall, above the 
house of David, [even] unto the water 
gate eastward.’"'*' This verse proves again 
that the southern tip of the City of David 
and the stairway léading up to it were not 
very far from the gate of the fountain at 
the southern end of Jerusalem.'** 


‘29 T_e., the governor of half the district of Beth-zur 


8° Neh, 3:16. The protagonists of the theory that 
the royal tombs should be looked for on the lower 
slopes of the Mount of Olives, over against the city 
wall, on the other side of the Valley of Kidron, rely 
on this verse as their main evidence (cf. Reifenberg. 
op. cit., p. 82). Apart from all the evidence to the 
contrary assembled above, emphasis should be laid 
on the fact that even on a mere philological interpreta- 
tion this assumption is not justified, for the preposi- 
tion "35. “over against,’’ may be used in relation to 
fixed points inside the town and does not necessarily 
imply the opposite side of the Valley of Kidron. This 
preposition is used thus in other verses forming part 
of the description in question, in which it obviously 
refers to buildings within the town (cf. Neh. 3:10, 23, 
26-31). 


it Neh. 12:37. 


“It should be considered whether the word 
‘‘sepulchers”’ has not been omitted here, so that the 
verse should properly read “‘above [(the) sepulchers 
(of)} the house of David,"’ for the topographical de- 
scription given in chap. 3 proves that the king's house 
(which is probably the House of David, unless we 
assume the existence of two palaces within the citadel 
—the upper and the lower—cf. p. 35 above), was 
situated north of the water-gate, near the northern 
end of the citadel. 
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True, these verses do not prove that the 
whole of Jebusite Jerusalem was not com- 
prised within the precincts of the strong- 
hold of Zion (the City of David), but they 
do not contradict such an assumption; 


whereas the evidence cited above strongly 


supports the surmise that the castle of 
Zion was the inner citadel of the city sepa- 
rated from the remaining area of the set- 
tlement encompassed by the outer wall. 

If this assumption is admitted, it is im- 
possible to accept Weill’s hypothesis that 
the complex of tombs uncovered by him 
represents the sepulchers of the kings of 
the House of David, for these are located 
outside the precincts of the citadel as 
traced above, some distance to the south. 
Weill’s hypothesis meets also with a sec- 
ond difficulty, for the late tradition con- 
tained in the Téséfta'** has it that a tunnel 
(or a flue?) connected the tombs with the 
Valley of Kidron. This is entirely possible 
if these tombs were situated near the east- 
ern slope of the hill; it is rather unlikely 
where Weill locates these tombs. But the 
fact must not be overlooked that the tra- 
dition concerning the tunnel may be a 
legend designed to overcome the difficulty 
of ritual uncleanliness due to the presence 
of graves. 

Finally, the objections to Weill’s identi- 
fication'** may be summarized as follows: 
First, not all the thirteen kings from Da- 
vid to Ahaz were buried in the royal cata- 
combs.'® Second, if it is supposed that 
Hezekiah introduced the practical ob- 
servance of the law concerning ritual un- 
cleanliness in the course of his religious 
reforms,'* how can such an assumption 
be reconciled with the explicit statement 
of the Chronicler that he was buried “on 
the ascent to the sepulchres of the sons of 


') Of. above, p. 39. 1% Weill, op. cit., pp. 35 ff. 


'™ Ibid., p. 36: ““Nulle exception, ni pour Joas o1 
Amasia assassinés..... Mais aprés Ahaz l'usage ce 
modifie entitrement.’’ Cf. also above. 


\% Ibid., pp. 37 ff. 
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David’’?"*7 Can anybody really imagine 
that the expression “the sons of David” 
here means not the kings of David's 
house, but nonreigning members of the 
royal family who in all probability were 
buried outside the city? And why should 
Hezekiah have been treated with such 
disrespect as to be buried among non- 
reigning members of his family—a treat- 
ment not meted out even to his own ruling 
descendants, who were buried apart from 
ordinary mortals in the Garden of Uz- 
zah?"** Moreover, though the Scriptures 
give numerous details concerning the 
demolition and desecration of altars and 
the destruction of *asérim and hdmmé- 
nim,"** they do not contain even the 
slightest hint of a possible removal of the 
contents of graves from within Jerusa- 
lem.'*° On the contrary, all later tradi- 
tions agree that the mortal remains of the 
kings were never removed from their 
sepulchers inside the city, and the above- ° 
mentioned tradition transmitted in the 
Téséftéd speaks of the sepulchers of the 
kings in general, making no distinction 
between the kings that preceded Hezekiah 
and those who followed him. 

In the light of the material discussed 
and analyzed above, it seems to the writer 
that all the kings of David’s dynasty were 
buried within the City of David, the inner 
citadel of Jerusalem, and that their cata- 
combs should be looked for at the south- 
ern end of that inner citadel.'" 


JERUSALEM 


7 See n. 38 above concerning the translation of 
this verse in the RV. 

188 See above, pp. 33 ff. 

1° E.g., If Kings 18:4; If Chron. 31:1 (Heze- 
kiah); Il Kings 23:4-20; II Chron. 34:3-7 (Josiah) 

“° Tt is true, indeed, that II Kings 23:15 ff. de- 
scribes the removal of bones from graves. But this 
concerns sepulchres that [were] in the mount” 
(though some recensions of the LX X apparently read 
here “in the city’’; R. Kittel, BH (1905-6), ad lec.) 
and, in addition, the incident took place at Beth-el 
and not at Jerusalem. 


“ Perhaps under the few modern houses extant 
on the site. 
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ORIENTAL INSTITUTE MUSEUM NOTES 


A PREDYNASTIC OSTRICH EGG WITH INCISED DECORATION 


ACQUES DE MORGAN, writing in 1897 on pre- 
historic discoveries in Egypt, noted of the 
ostrich that “‘ses oeufs, pereés et couverts 
de peintures, se rencontrent assez souvent 
dans les nécropoles.”"' Subsequent excavations 
revealed that ostrich eggs* or models* were de- 
posited in graves which range in date from 
Badarian to Gerzean or belong to the Early 
Dynastic period of Nubia. In addition to the 
excavated examples, various museums possess 
eggs without dated contexts.‘ Many of the 
ostrich eggs and models are decorated by 
painting—usually white spots or lines, but in 
the case of a large model, black zigzag lines. A 
few have incised designs. Among these an egg 
in the Oriental Institute Museum is outstand- 
ing as the only example completely covered 
with decoration (Pls. IV-V).° 


Recherches sur les origines de U Egypte: Ethno- 
graphie préhistorique et tombeau royal de Négadah, p. 
69. Ostrich eggs have also been discussed by Capart 
(Primitive Art in Egypt, pp. 39-40) and Scharff 
( Mitteilungen aus der dgyptischen Sammlung {hence- 
forth MAS}, V, 84-85). 


? Brunton and Caton-Thompson, The Badarian 
Civilization, p. 28; Petrie and Quibell, Nagada and 
Ballas (henceforth Nagada], p. 19 and Pl. LXXXII, 
grave T 4 (S.D. 41); Firth, The Archaeological Surrey 
of Nubia: Report for 1909-1910, pp. 60-61, cemetery 
102, graves 96 and 102; Pl. XI, a-b, d-e. 

* Petrie, Diospolis Parva (henceforth Dios.], p. 33 
and Pl. V, B 101 (S.D. 34); Capart, op. cit., p. 40 and 
Fig. 16 (Hu, B 56 [S.D. 34) and B 262 [S.D. 57)). 


4 Quibell, Archaic Objects (Cat. Caire), pp. 271-72: 
14472 (Gadrah); 14473 and 14474 (Gebel Tarif; one 
of these is undoubtedly the egg quoted by De Morgan, 
op. cit., p. 35); MAS, V, 85 (Ashmolean, E 3126); 
British Museum, A Guide to the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sizth Egyptian Rooms, and the Coptic Room (1922), 
p. 245, No. 36377; MAS, V, 85, Pl. XXIII, 114 (this 
is dated by Scharff to the predynastic or proto- 
dynastic period; both it and the egg in the British 
Museum may have come from Khuzam, a cemetery 
north of Luxor). 

An egg in the Musées Royaux du Cinquentenaire, 
Brussels, is cited by Scharff; since it is incised with a 
running spiral, he dates it to the Nubian C-group or 
later (MAS, V, 85). 

5 No. 12322. It was acquired at Luxor and prob- 
ably came from a grave plundered by natives some- 
where in this area of Upper Egypt. 


The purpose served by these eggs is un- 
known. Six models from a single burial® could 
be interpreted as token food offerings. How- 
ever, this is unlikely, as the real eggs were 
emptied through a small hole at one end before 
they were deposited in the graves; this hole is 
imitated in a large model. Neither could the 
majority of the eggs have been used as con- 
tainers. One, found in a Badarian grave, did 
serve this purpose, for it has had part of the 
side removed, the edge smoothed, and a row 
of holes drilled close to the edge.’ This adapta- 
tion for a definite use is in contrast to the 
single small holes of the other unbroken eggs. 
Still another possibility—that the eggs were 
important only for their decoration—must be 
excluded, since in most cases the ornament was 
of a very simple character. 

The Oriental Institute egg is unique in the 
variety of its motives (Figs. 1 and 2).* More- 
over, even though the nature of the material 
tended to limit the artist to simplified render- 
ings, the stylistic peculiarities of the decora- 
tion can be compared to similar features on 
other objects whose dates are known. Two 
long-necked animals, an ibex followed by a 
dog, a spray of foliage, a curious linear design, 
and various smaller motives are shown. The 
bodies of the animals are broken up into sepa- 
rate blocks, variously ornamented (Fig. 1). 
This has been done in a well-defined manner 
and must be regarded as a stylistic feature. 
The animals of the Oriental Institute egg are 
very different both from the simply outlined 
quadruped and ostriches incised on an ostrich 


* Dios., p. 33, B 101. 
7 Brunton and Caton-Thompson, loc. cit. 


5 All the drawings were prepared by Miss Susan T 
Richert, for which I should like to thank her here. 
She unrolled the designs on the egg by making a num- 
ber of tracings and fitting them together. Thus, the 
designs themselves are accurately rendered and only 
the space between the various elements has been dis- 
torted in the projection. 
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egg in Berlin® and from coarsely hatched fig- 
ures such as those on two Early Dynastic 
ostrich eggs from Nubia or on a Gerzean pot.” 
The beasts of Figure 1, on the other hand, are 
comparable to the stylized animals character- 
istic of Amratian. On the white cross-lined 
vessels of that period, the various parts of ani- 
mals’ bodies were hatched in different direc- 
tions (Fig. 3, £)," or adorned with such geo- 
metric designs as those of Figure 3, F.'* In 
other cases triangles were painted upon the 
animals."* Such patterns merge into those 
where the whole bodies of animals are covered 
by groups of diagonal lines or by diagonal 
bands. Examples are painted on cross-lined 
vases (Fig. 3, D), incised on a black-topped 
beaker of 8.D. 34, on an ibex comb (Fig. 3, B), 
and on a fragment of ostrich shell from 
Naqada, and carved on a rock in the western 
desert.'* The diagonal lines on the ibex of our 
egg ally it with such representations. 

The types of animals shown on the egg find 
parallels in the decorative fauna of Amratian. 
The two beasts with long necks and ears or 
horns cannot be identified with certainty, but 
similar ones were painted on a cross-lined ves- 
sel now in Copenhagen (Fig. 3, D)," and the 
same animals are probably rendered on a long- 
toothed comb from Nubia (Fig. 3, C).'* The 

* MAS, V, 85, Fig. 60. For analogies cf. the ani- 
mals incised on slate palettes (Liverpool Annals of Art 
and Archaeology, 1V {1911-12}, Pil. XXIV, 2; Petrie, 


Prehistoric Egypt (henceforth Prehist. Ey.), Pi. XLIII, 
7 M). 

'* Firth, op. cit., and Randall-Maclver and Mace, 
Bil Amrah and Abydos, Pi. XVII, 21. In these incised 
designs there are also areas with hatching in different 
directions, but the results are haphazard. 

'tQuibell, Archaic Objects, Pl. XXIV, 11570 = 
Fig. 3, B; Prehist. Eg., Pi. XVII, 71; MAS, IV, 117, 
Fig. 35; Pl. XX XIII, 257 A. 

"JBA, XIV (1928), 262, Fig. 1 (B.M. 53882). 

“ Ayrton and Loat, Pre-dynastic Cemetery at El 
Mahasna, Pl. XXVIII, 13; Brunton, Mostagedda 
and the Tasian Culture (henceforth Mostagedda], PI. 
XXXIV, 30. 

‘Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum: Danemark, I, PI. 
VII, 10, 11 = Fig. 3, D; Dios., Pls. XIV, C 93 6; 
V. B 101; Bénédite, Obdjets de toilette, Part I (Cat. 
Caire), Pl. VI, 44322 = Fig. 3, B; Nagada, p. 28, 
grave 1480, and Capart, op. cit., p. 40, Fig. 16; 
Winkler, Rock-Drawings of Southern Upper Egypt, 1, 
Pl. 2. 

The zigzag band on a giraffe incised on a pot of 
8.D. 45 indicates that this motive survived into early 
Gerzean (Nagada, PI. LI, 18). 
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latter object comes from a plundered grave, 
which is most probably Amratian, since long- 
toothed combs with quadrupeds appear to be 
limited to the range 8.D. 33-43. Ibexes occur 
on cross-lined pots and on wooden combs (Fig. 
3, B)."” On the Oriental Institute egg the ibex 
is apparently pursued by a dog. The best 
analogies are the hatched dogs overtaking 
ibexes on a bottle from Mahasna, but dogs are 
also shown close to their prey on other Amra- 
tian objects.'* The rendering of the dog on the 
egg is not closely paralleled by those on the 
painted vessels, which differ widely among 
themselves, although in all cases the tail is 
upturned. The similarity in theme is, however, 
evident. The egg also possesses another subject 
in common with Amratian objects—that of 
animals accompanied by their young, a motive 
which does not seem to have been used in 
Gerzean (Fig. 3, C).'* Accordingly, the group 
of two animals of the same type, one large and 
one small (Fig. 1), is intended as a representa- 
tion of a female accompanied by her young. 

Near these quadrupeds is a design which 
clearly represents a leafy twig (Fig. 2). It can 
be compared to plants on cross-lined vessels.*¢ 
Other, smaller motives on the egg are not so 
easy to explain. There is no way of ascertaining 


Somewhat similar animals on cross-lined 
without sloping backs and with ears pointed forward, 
have been identified as giraffes by Keimer (Annales du 
service, XXXV (1935), 167-69, Fig. 5 and accom- 
panying plate). 

“ Firth, The Archaeological Survey of Nubia: Re- 
port for 1910-1911, pp. 215-16; Pl. XX, e« (cemetery 
142, grave 6). The animals cannot be giraffes as they 
are termed in that publication. 

Ayrton and Loat, op. cit., Pl. XXVIII. 12; Pre- 
hist. Eg., Pl. XVIII, 73; W. 8. Smith, Ancient Egypt as 
Represented in the Museum of Pine Arts, p. 15, Pig. 1 
(representation of ibex comb on cross-lined bow!): 
Brunton, Mostagedda, Pls. XL, 14; XLII, 46. 

18 Petrie, Corpus of Prehistoric Pottery and Palettes 
thenceforth Corpus}, Pl. XXV, C 91, 92, 98 M, 95 D: 
Z AS, LXI (1926), Pi. Il, 2; Ayrton and Laat, op. cit. 
Pl. XXVIII, 12; Prehist. Eg.. Pi. XXIMM, 2. 


“Smith, op. cit.. p. 15, Fig. 1 (crosstiined beaker 
with hippopotami in the round on the rim); Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club, An Exhibition of Ancient Egyptian 
Art (1922), Pil. XXXIV, 9 = Steindorff, Kunst der 
Agypter, p. 324, Fig. 265 a (giraffes?). Cf. also Ayrton 
and Loat, op. cit., Pl. XX VII, 13 (hippopotami) 


Smith, op. cit.. p. 15, Fig. 1: Prehist. By.. Pls 
XV, C 58: XVII, C 68; Brunton, Mostagedda, Pi 
XXXIV, 30; Ayrton and Laat, op. cit., Pl. XXVII, 
13. 
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whether the two hatched circles and the cres- 
cent are simple filling motives, as we believe, 
or whether they possessed some meaning for 
the artist.** The ovals, hatched and divided by 
a median line, look more like representations 
of an object than mere space-fillers. However, 
they appear to be unparalleled.” 

The various Amratian comparisons cited for 
the style of the decoration, for the types of 
animals, and for the themes represented indi- 
cate that the egg was most probably incised 
during that period. It may, then, be consid- 
ered as belonging to the earlier part of the pos- 
sible range—Amratian to Nubian Early Dy- 
nastic—delimited by the discoveries of deco- 
rated eggs in dated graves. 

The linear pattern which covers almost half 
of our egg has not yet been discussed (Fig. 2). 
This motive, a section of which has split off, is 
unparalleled, but it will appear less strange if 
we note that it contains two fairly ordinary 

ynastic elements. The first of these is a 
hatched zigzag band, the borders of which con- 
verge to a point at three places. This zigzag can 


be considered comparable to others decorating 
cross-lined pottery, a female figure in the 
round, and a fragment of painted leather, all 
Amratian in date.** The second feature is the 
simplified ostrich head attached to the bands 
that sprout from each point of the zigzag. 


= Analogies for the circles could be sought in the 
hatched circles on the bottom of cross-lined bowls 
(Petrie, Corpus, Pils. XX, C 12D; XXIII, 48). How- 
ever, these superficially similar patterns are applied so 
differently to the pottery and the egg that they cannot 
be compared. 


=It would be unjustified to compare them to the 
traps shown on an Amratian vessel (Petrie, Corpus, 
Pl. XXV, C 94) and in a Gerzean painting (Quibell 
and Green, Hierakonpolis, Pl. LX XVI). 


» MAS, IV, Pl. XI, 249, and Petrie, Corpus, Pl. 
XXIV, C 79 N (multiple lines); MAS, IV, Pl. XI, 
261, and Nagada, Pl. LIX, 6 (hatched bands); ibid., 
Pl. LXIV, 104 (leather; 8.D. 33-37). 


Such heads appear on various objects of both 
the Amratian and the Gerzean periods.” It 
cannot be proved that the design on the egg 
actually developed as a combination of these 
elements. However, we possess two other un- 
usual linear designs, one of which apparently 
ends in three projecting heads (Fig. 3, A). 
These patterns, which are incised upon a 
wooden throwstick from Gebelein that may be 
Amratian in date,” do not provide parallels for 
the pattern on the egg, but they do show that 
the predynastic repertory included a much 
wider variety of unusual designs than we yet 
know and that linear patterns could be com- 
bined with very simplified elements represent- 
ing heads. 

The Oriental Institute egg is of considerable 
interest as an example of a type of predynastic 
object which has received but little attention. 
Moreover, this egg stands out because of its 
elaborate decoration, by means of which it can 
be attributed to the Amratian period. The 
themes used correspond to those which deco- 
rate other Amratian objects and portray the 
wild animals which still played a very promi- 
nent role in the life of the Egyptians of that 
period. In addition, the decoration on this egg 
enlarges our knowledge of Amratian patterns 
by adding to the known repertory the unusual 
linear design with ostrich heads. 

Hetene J. Kantor 
INstITUTE 
UNIversiry oF CxicaGco 

Combs: Nagade, Pls. LXIII, 62 (8.D. 40-43), 
67 (8.D. 38); LXIV, 86 (8.D. 36); Dios., Pl. V, B 101 
(8.D. 34). Pinhead: Brunton and Caton-Thompson, 
The Badarian Civilization, Pi. LIII, 22 (8.D. 33-42). 
Tags: Nagada, Pi. LXIV, 90 (S8.D. 47); Prehist. Eg., 
Pil. XLIV, 102 N (8.D. 33). Slate palettes: Petrie, 
Corpus, Pis. LIII, 24 j (S8.D. 32-48); LIV, 27 (S.D 


35), 26 D (S.D. 34-41, 65); LVI, 67 D (8.D. 38-44, 
42-63); and LVII, 80 B, H, L, N (all Gerzean). 

* Daressy, ‘‘Un casse-téte préhistorique en bois de 
Gébelein,”’ Annales du service, X X11 (1922), 17-32 and 
accompanying plate. 
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THE SHOULDER ORNAMENT OF NEAR EASTERN LIONS 


A. J. ARKELL 


HE learned article by Helene J. Kantor 
Teme Shoulder Ornament of Near Eastern 
Lions,” JNES, VI [1947], 250 ff.) sent me 
straight round to the Khartoum zoo, where 
there are at present a pair of full-grown lions 
and a pair of partly grown cubs. On the full- 
grown lions the hair is short, and there is no 
sign of a “torsional hair star.”” But on both 
sides of both the cubs at the upper rear point 
of the shoulder blade there is a definite whorl 
in the hair stream (I use the terms applied to 
horses in F. Smith’s Manual of Veterinary 
Physiology), which would naturally be repre- 
sented in drawing by what Miss Kantor calls a 
“torsional hair star."’ She inquires as to the ori- 
gin of this motive and how the torsional variety 
arose. She seems much too summarily to dis- 
miss the suggestion of Jean Sainte Fare Garnot 
that the motive delineates hair tufts present 
on the shoulders of lions, because in nature 
these tufts are not always present, nor are they 
features of such prominence as to claim atten- 
tion; while, in addition, only the torsional 
forms resemble hair, and—according to the 
evidence available—such types do not occur 
before the Second Intermediate Period, while 
earlier examples are formal patterns unlike 
natural features. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
these hair-stream whorls only occur in im- 
mature lions. A lion cub, especially when 
tamed, is an easier subject for an artist to 
observe carefully than a full-grown lion. As to 
such whorls not being conspicuous, neither 
are they in horses or other domestic animals, 
yet in the Manual already quoted it is stated 
that in Japan they are employed for the identi- 
fication of horses, and once in Darfur a native 
offering me a horse for sale drew attention to 
one of these whorls as being of a most unusual 


and lucky form which greatly increased the 
value of the animal. 

I suggest that it is not surprising that onee 
the early artist noticed the hair whorl, he in. 
corporated it into his drawing of a lion. 

Whenever a lion was drawn from nature. 
particularly a cub, the artist may well have in- 
corporated the hair whorl as a “torsional hair 
star” without copying another artist. Since. 
however, it is not easy to get lions to sit for 
their portraits, artists will frequently have 
copied other artists rather than have worked 
directly with live lions. And one who had not 
noticed the hair whorl on the living lion would 
be very likely to misunderstand it and alter 
ijt in his reproduction, until it became 4 
rosette or the circle divided into eight segments 
in the earliest (Old Kingdom) example of a lion 
with a shoulder ornament known to Miss Kap- 
tor. It seems more reasonable to think that the 
latter lion was not drawn from life but from 
an earlier representation since lost and that 
the example of Hatshepsut’s lion in Figure 2B 
with a “torsional hair star”’ is a representation 
more or less from life than that its “hair star” 
is derived from a decorative rosette attached 
to the shoulder of tame court lions and as 
sociated in “full dress” with a kind of harness 
as well. 

As far as the motive was often misunder- 
stood and copied unintelligently by artists, 
there is nothing against Miss Kantor’s argu- 
ment, but it does seem that the “torsional hair 
star’’ may have been reproduced from life by 
any observant artist and that therefore her 
claim to have traced the longest-lived con- 
secutive series of shoulder ornaments yet 
known over thirty-one centuries must be 
modified to this extent. 
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Dr. WATERMAN’s VIEW CONCERNING THE SOLOMONIC TEMPLE 


DR. WATERMAN’S VIEW CONCERNING THE SOLOMONIC TEMPLE! 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


s 1 understand it, Dr. Waterman believes 
that the temple in Jerusalem was original- 
ly built by Solomon not primarily as a re- 
ligious edifice but as a royal storehouse or 
treasury. The débir or “most holy place,” he 
says, was not an original part of the building 
but a later addition. “There is virtually no 
difficulty at all in conceiving of this alteration 
at a later time, when the treasury had been 
plundered, the cherubim stripped of all their 
golden glamour and left as crude wooden 
forms, and when Judah, by separation from 
Israel, had become so poor that the whole no- 
tion of a treasury was virtually reduced to a 
matter of bookkeeping in the red.’”* 
According to ancient parallels, we must 
certainly admit that if the débir were not a 
part of the original structure, then Solomon 
built no temple. Yet it is obvious that the 
Deuteronomic compiler or compilers of Samuel 
and Kings believed that he did erect a religious 
edifice, a béth Yahweh, or special abode for the 
name of the God of Israel (ef. II Sam. 7:13; 
I Kings 5:3 ff.; Deuteronomy, chap. 12, ete.). 
One wonders for what purpose the cherubim, 
ark, sea, lavers, etc., could have been placed in 
and before a treasury. Priestly tradition and 
genealogies traced the hegemony of the 
Zadokites to the installation of Azariah as 
chief priest in “the house” built by Solomon 
(I Chron. 6:9-10; ef. I Kings 4:2). Certainly 
Isaiah and Micah some two centuries after the 
death of Solomon regarded the structure as a 
special béth Yahweh (Isa. 6:1, ete.; Mic. 3:12; 
ef. Jer. 26:18 ff.). It is difficult to believe that 
the tradition regarding David’s plans and 
preparations for the temple is entirely without 
foundation (II Samuel, chap. 7; I Chronicles, 
chaps. 15 ff.). Probably Dr. Waterman would 
agree to the above but would still say that, as 
far as the structure actually built by Solomon 
is concerned, it was only a treasury. Yet the 
' Some remarks in reply to Dr. Waterman's article 
in JNES, VI (1947), 161-63. The latter was his de- 


fense against a footnote of mine in the Biblical 
Archaeologist, VII, No. 4 (1944), 77, n. 14. 


*JNES, Il (1943), 292. 


Deuteronomist seems to have been employing 
good sources, and it is peculiar that he pre- 
serves no information about the alleged sec- 
ondary nature of the débir. There exists a 
whole line of consistent and clear evidence that 
a temple was erected by Solomon in Jerusalem ; 
and some of the passages carry us back almost 
to the time when the alteration conjectured by 
Dr. Waterman would have had to occur. To 
deny successfully the validity of this evidence 
would require clearer and more convincing 
data than Dr. Waterman has been able to 
present. To me, at least, the essentials of the 
building as outlined in Kings and Ezekiel 
make such good sense historically and archeo- 
logically that there is no reason to resort to 
such a theory. When it is said that Shishak 
took away the treasures of the béth Yahweh and 
the treasures of the béth ham-melek (I Kings 
14:26), the simplest meaning to me is that 
there was a temple treasury and a palace 
treasury and that there was a distinct temple 
and a distinct palace. 

Incidentally, when Alt, Méhlenbrink, Al- 
bright, and others speak of the temple being 
built originally as a private chapel under royal! 
protection and patronage,’ they do not mean 
that it was a place in which public worship did 
not occur. Quite the contrary. Yet the temple 
was erected by the king adjoining the palace 
(like many other temples in Egypt and the 
Fertile Crescent) primarily as a national sym- 
bol to the effect that the worship of Yahweh 
was the official religion of the state. It was a 


’ national shrine, the purpose of which was to 


symbolize the connection between “church and 
state’; it did not have as its original purpose 
the elimination of worship at town or country 
shrines. 

McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


*E.g., W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Chris- 
tianity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940), p 
225. Cf. also his Archaeology and the Religion of Israel 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1942), pp. 142-55: 
and the writer, Biblical Archaeologist, 1V, No. 2 (1941), 
17-31. 
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A REBUTTAL 
LEROY WATERMAN 


D* G. ERNEST WRIGHT'S objections to my 
view concerning Solomon’s temple call 
for little more comment than some clarifica- 
tion of certain evidence used or proposed. 

Reference to my concept of the débir as a 
‘later addition” involves an ambiguity easily 
resolved by substituting “later adaptation.” 
The assumption that an original treasury 
would involve explaining the presence in it of 
religious paraphernalia appears to miscon- 
ceive the problem, for, if the ark were a later 
adaptation, the other religious furniture would 
quite naturally follow. 

It was only to be expected that some effort 
would be made to refute the argument jor the 
later introduction of the ark, for, until that is 
disposed of, it remains a definite challenge to 
the original religious character of the temple 
building. Dr. Wright’s reference to the 


Zadokite priesthood' happens to give further 
support to that argument, since the Azariah 


there referred to belongs to the fourth genera- 
tion after Zadok, who was the priest in the 
days of Solomon.* Allowing twenty years to a 
generation, we arrive at about eighty years 
after Solomon for the installation in the 
temple of the Zadokite priesthood. This pro- 
vides ample time for the proposed secondary 
religious development. 

It is declared difficult to believe that 
David’s reported preparations for building the 
temple are baseless. So far as our earliest 
source* is concerned, it is almost completely 
occupied with explaining how easily David 
was dissuaded from making any such prepara- 
tions whatever. The same ground is covered 
by I Chronicles, chapters 15-17. It is true that 
I Chronicles, chapter 22, accredits David with 
preparations that include virtually all that 
Solomon required to build the temple. The dif- 
ficulty in accepting the historicity of this 


' I Chron. 6:9—10. 
21 Kings 2:2. 
* II Samuel, chap. 7. 


chapter is not only its disagreement with our 
oldest source but also the fact that the writer 
of Kings knows nothing of such materials and 
that Solomon is described as preparing them 
all de novo. 

Appeal is made to “‘a whole line of clear and 
consistent evidence” that Solomon did build 
a temple. For a long time evidence that was 
considered to be clear and consistent was used 
to defend the construction in the wilderness of 
the tabernacle of the P Document; but, when 
all the evidence is considered, the earlier as- 
sumption is by no means convincing. 

The proposal to regard the palace and 
temple treasuries as distinct buildings faces the 
difficulty that there is no description of the 
erection of such structures; and, when specific 
articles are stored, such as the two hundred 
golden shields of Solomon, these are placed in 
the palace.‘ Again, when Jerusalem was plun- 
dered, the valuables carried off were those of the 
house of the Lord and the house of the king. 
There is no hint of separate treasury build- 
ings.5 

The assertion that the temple as a private 
chapel could also, at the same time, serve as 4 
place of public worship is borne out neither by 
logic nor by the statements of those who ac- 
cept the private chapel idea. See, for example, 
K. Mo6hlenbrink,* who also emphasizes the 
fact that, in all like building complexes of the 
ancient Near East, the temple is always the 
main structure and the palace buildings quite 
secondary, while in the case of Solomon the 
yery opposite holds good. Méhlenbrink further 
asserts’ that David, by placing the ark in a 
tent in Jerusalem, had already made the wor- 
ship of Yahweh the official state religion (but 
with no hint that it was a public shrine) and 
that Solomon only carried this a step further 
by placing the ark in a secondary building, as 


Kings 10: 15-17. 

*I Kings 14:26. 

*Der Tempel Salomos (Stuttgart, 1932), pp. 49 & 
‘Ibid., pp. 78-79. 
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his Higenkirche, within the palace complex. It 
is very questionable whether this step would 
not have been self-defeating if taken by 
Solomon. Inasmuch as the tent pitched for the 
ark was not particularly associated with 
David's palace, to have removed the ark to a 
subsidiary building within Solomon’s walled-in 


palace complex* would seem, under the cir- 
cumstances, to have lessened rather than en- 
hanced its public significance. At a later time 
this procedure would have appeared in a quite 
different light. 

Universiry or MICHIGAN 


* 1 Kings 7:12. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS 


The Twenty-first International Congress of Orientalists will be in session 
during the last week of July, 1948, in Paris and will follow the meeting of 


the Sixth International Congress of Linguists in the preceding week. All 
interested Orientalists may contact the Secretariat at 4 Rue de Lille, Paris. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Prophetic Religion. By J. Pamir Hyarr. New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1947. Pp. 188. $1.75. 

This is a good factual account of the re- 
ligious ideas of the prophets from Amos to 
Second Isaiah. Its simple organization and 
clear presentation should insure it the wide 
circulation it well deserves. Without attempt- 
ing novel ventures of criticism or exegesis, the 
book presents in general a sort of consensus of 
critical opinion and ideas that are the common 
stock of Old Testament workers. 

After a couple of introductory chapters, the 
book takes up a series of ideas of the prophets. 
Two chapters are devoted to the prophetic 
treatment of history; others deal with the 
prophets’ call, their patriotism, their attitude 
to the ritual, and the like. The concluding chap- 
ters are a sort of coherent organization of all. 

The critical position is, in general, whole- 
some and moderate. At numerous debatable 
points the reader is moved to commendation. 
A few matters appear less happy. It is surpris- 
ing to find the “new covenant” (Jer. 31:31-34) 
attributed to Jeremiah, notwithstanding the 
fact that Hyatt’s remarks sufficiently demon- 
strate the high probability of its secondary 
origin. The comment on chapters 38-39 of 
Ezekiel (p. 108) is an excellent demonstration 
of the total lack of critical criteria in the study 
of this book that afflicts a large number of Old 
Testament scholars. And, finally, the implica- 
tions of note 4 on page 26 are mildly amusing, 
for apparently it is psychotic conduct, and 
utterance expanded with a mass of irrational 
repetition, that makes “a convincing personal- 
ity’’—whatever that may be. 

With all its excellence, the book suffers un- 
der serious defects. The chapters on the 
prophets’ views of history are somewhat dis- 
appointing. After a lengthy survey of the his- 
tory which the individual prophets actually 
mentioned, one does come, it is true, to their 


conviction of the divine purpose and sover. 
eignty in human affairs; but the organization 
of the chapters fails to give these cardinal be- 
liefs the prominence they demand. It is re. 
grettable, too, that Hyatt has seen fit to invoke 
prophetic support of current theological vogues 
which make pride the root and essence of all 
sin. The passages he employs in support ar 
few and of dubious relevance. However, a hun- 
dred pages farther on he recants and tells us, 
now quite accurately, that for the prophets sin 
was rebellion (pp. 162 and 176). 

But the most serious shortcoming of the 
book is that only to a minor extent is it about 
prophetic religion at all! It is concerned rather 
with certain beliefs, which indeed were enter- 
tained by the prophets, but which might have 
been, and presently actually were, held equally 
by priests and wise men. They are merely the 
common stock of Israel’s faith. But prophetic 
religion is a far different matter. It is a tre 
mendous personal experience. It is the con- 
frontation of the individual by the Divine. No 
one would realize from Hyatt’s quiet pages the 
overwhelming urgency, the compelling power, 
of the prophets’ religious experience. It was 
the conviction and immediate realization of 
communion with the ultimate Reality, in all its 
awe and holiness and might. We talk much 
about the emergence of individualism in Is 


rael’s religion, failing too often to realize that & 


the whole prophetic movement in essence 
meant just this. And these men whom Hyatt 
surveys were, each of them, men who knew 
vividly and with compelling power the im- 
mediacy of this Reality, notwithstanding the 
fact that they have in several cases but vaguely 
hinted at their overwhelming experience. It 
was this knowledge and experience that made 
them prophets; this, and nothing less, was 
prophetic religion. 
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The Old Testament Interpretation of History. 
By CuristopHer Norts. London: Ep- 
worth Press, 1946. Pp. 210. 10s. 6d. 


This Fernley-Hartley lecture, while written, 
as the author explains, “from the angle of the 
general-practitioner minister and interested 
layman,” deals with a subject that is of prime 
importance to the specialist as well. We have 
come to realize the uniqueness of Israel’s inter- 
est in history and the place of this interest in 
an appraisal of the total of Hebrew genius. 
It is with keen attention that one turns to 
Professor North’s discussion. He envisages his 
task as twofold: “(1) to outline the several 
stages in the Hebrew interpretation of history 
and to consider whether that interpretation 
.... Was altogether or approximately true, 
and (2) to consider whether the actual course 
of Hebrew history .... warrants us in be- 
lieving .... that there was a special provi- 
dence and purpose in God’s dealings with 
Israel.” But is the second point anything more 
than a different statement of the latter part of 
the first? Still more, are these the most impor- 
tant questions to ask relevant to this topic? 
For what sort of answer can be given to point 
2 except the traditional answer of faith? And, 
while it is necessary to survey “the several 
stages in the Hebrew interpretation of his- 
tory,” the supreme fact is that there was one 
Old Testament view of the meaning of human 
life and of its course. This and its uniqueness 
and its relevance in the ancient world and later 
must surely constitute major themes for a dis- 
cussion such as here undertaken. 

However, Professor North discharges his 
chosen task with credit. He studies “the sev- 
eral stages” through chapters on ““The Sagas,” 
“The Prophets” (two chapters), “The Deu- 
teronomists,” “The Priestly Interpretation,” 
and “The Eschatological and Apocalyptic.” 
The worst to be said about this part of the 
book is that it becomes a bit tedious as Hebrew 
history is recounted, first by Professor North 
himself and then according to each of these 
others, although toward the end he tends to 
avoid details. It is not of value here to delay 
long over the treatment of critical points, 
since for many of them the paucity of evidence 
reduces decision largely to individual predilec- 
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tion. Surely, however, the unhistorical charac- 
ter of Isaiah’s alleged encouragement of re- 
sistance to Assyria in 701 has been sufficiently 
demonstrated, yet Professor North employs it 
variously some four or five times. Something 
similar is to be said about the related notion of 
the inviolability of Zion, here, as by certain 
other writers, fathered on Isaiah. One feels it a 
deficiency also that no hint is given of the 
democratic struggle projected into Israelite 
life by the rise of the kingship and fanned to 
open revolt by the excesses of Solomon. In a 
hasty statement of Solomon’s economic re- 
sources the reader misses reference to what was 
probably the most important—the royal mo- 
nopoly on the mines of the Arabah. The ac- 
count of the Elohist passes over, for whatever 
reason, Mowinckel’s analysis of chapters 2-5 
of Genesis. It is regrettable to invoke (p. 70), 
even problematiczlly, “prophetic clairvoy- 
ance”’ relative to tne death of Hananiah (Jer. 
28:17) and Peletiah (Ezek. 11:11). A small 
slip occurs when the story of the burning of 
the library in Alexandria is related of the 
Caliph Omar (p. 149). 

But all these are peccadilloes. The merits of 
any work are to be assessed in its power to 
transcend trifles. The book comes to a conclu- 
sion with three chapters on “God in History,” 
“Israel, the Servant of Yahweh,” and “Zion, 
City of God.” In these the real gist of the work 
consists. They are a worthy contribution to 
what Professor Rowley has elsewhere called 
“the -ediscovery of the Old Testament.”’ Their 
mood throughout is religious and theological, 
Yet one senses a temper of overstatement 
which ill befits Professor North’s responsibility 
to an audience of preachers. These are exam- 
ples: “Yahweh ....is frequently anthropo- 
morphically described, but it is not really cor- 
rect to say that he is anthropomorphically con- 
ceived” (p. 147). But, in so far as this is true 
at all, it can be affirmed only of Israel’s later 
thinking; consequently, the contrast with the 
Hindu gods, which is being developed in the 
passage, means only that Indian thought never 
went far enough. Again: “It cannot be too 
strongly insisted that there is no historical con- 
nexion between the Tammuz myth and the 
Cross and Resurrection of Christ” (p. 190; 
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italics in original). How now? Where does Pro- 
fessor North secure a certainty denied to 
others? And is the Christian faith in the Cross 
and Resurrection so pallid and exotic that the 
earthy touch of the sacrament of the ancient 
world would befoul it? “Yahweh, as the He- 
brews encountered him, was never a depart- 
mental god, a personification, like the gods of 
the Rig-Veda; nor was He a hypostatization of 
the spirit of the nation like Chemosh of Moab. 
He was, even in the days when the existence of 
other gods was freely acknowledged, an all-pur- 
poses God, and therefore of necessity strongly 
personal’’—a passage that is worse than dubi- 
ous at several points. 

The first of these chapters finds the problem 
of God in history to inhere in the question of 
his personality. And, accordingly, much is said 
in the mood of the passage just now quoted: 
Yahweh was a person; all others were per- 
sonifications or abstractions. But this is dog- 
ma, not history. The taunts of Elijah on 
Mount Carmel imply just as real personality 
for Baal as any Israelite might have claimed 
for his God. The difference is not here at all 
but in the “progressive revelation’ about 
which Professor North seems less than en- 
thusiastic. Further, is this really the issue in 
the problem of God in history? Do not the 
naturalists affirm a high activity of their 
“Process” in the shaping of history? A more 
strange feature of the chapter is the effort to 
defend (or rationalize) the traditional claim 
that Israel’s conquest of Palestine with its 
slaughter of the Canaanites—that may not 
have been as bad, so we are assured, as the 
story makes it!—was according to God’s 
covenant with the nation (p. 148). 

The following chapter argues ponderously 
to an obvious conclusion with which it might 
have begun that Israel was “called” in the 
sense in which the prophets were. But while 
this one contains much of merit by the way, 
the concluding chapter is genuinely disturbing, 
for it raises the issue of the incompleteness of 
Old Testament revelation and the inade- 
quacies of Judaism. For the first, there is 
wholesome corrective in the remark of A. B. 
Davidson that the Old Testament is not a 
torso. And, as to the second, has not the time 


long passed when Christian faith needs to be 
bolstered by such devices? Rather, the need of 
the present is to recognize the greatness and 
exaltation of Judaism as a colleague in a task 
that is too big for both of us together. Certain- 
ly it is a caricature of Jewish faith to represent 
it as a tragic faith in a remote God who once 
had been near but now—except for the ritual— 
might ascend finally into the heavens (p. 195). 
And it is far from adequate to analyze the ad- 
mitted differences between Judaism and Chris. 
tianity as consisting in the former’s lack of a 
proper doctrine of the Holy Spirit. For it is 
apparent that in Christian living this doctrine 
means only that God is present among his 
people, saving and guiding them. If Professor 
North can take account of the great succession 
of Jewish saints across the centuries, and of 
common Jewish piety, and then deny such 
faith to Judaism, he is more bold than the rest 
of us care to be. 
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Problémes du livre d’Habacuc. By Paut Huw 
BERT. (‘Mémoires de |’Université de Neu- 
chatel,”” Vol. XVIII.) Paris, 1944. Pp. 303. 
Fr. 12. 


Paul Humbert’s thesis is that the Book of 
Habakkuk is a literary unit, that it was writ- 
ten as a liturgy to be used in the temple in a 
cult ceremony of intercession near or at the be- 
ginning of the campaign of Nebuchadrezzar 
against Judah in 602-601 B.c., that the op- 
pressor or wicked one is not Assyria or Baby- 
lonia but King Jehoiakim, and that Habakkuk 
was a professional cult prophet. Humbert pre- 
sents in turn a literary analysis of the book, 
detailed critical notes on the text, a study of 
the literary relationships of the vocabulary of 
Habakkuk, the identification of the oppressor, 
the circumstances of the composition of the 
book, its purpose, and the characteristic traits 
of the prophet. 

This is an important book, and, although 
many of its viewpoints have been suggested 
before, it is a radical departure from the gen- 
erally accepted interpretation. With meticu- 
lous care, at times seemingly almost “beyond 
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the call of duty,”’ the author has marshaled 
facts and figures. He displays real comprehen- 
sion of the problems involved and wide knowl- 
edge of the history of the interpretation of this 
prophet. He sometimes labors harder than 
necessary to prove an obvious point, and at 
other times his conclusions do not seem justi- 
fied by the data presented. The book is not 
intended as a commentary but is a treatment 
of the major problems raised in the interpreta- 
tion of the book. 

Following the methodology of Gunkel’s 
Gattungsforschung, Humbert analyzes the book 
into a first complaint and oracle (1:2-4 and 
1:5-10), a second complaint and oracle (1:11- 
17 and 2: 1—5a), five imprecations, each begin- 
ning with the word héy (2:5b-20, i.e., 2:5b-8; 
2:9-11; 2:12, 13, 17; 2:15, 16; 2:19, 18, 20), 
and the prayer in chapter 3. To secure regu- 
larity of form and consistency of content, he 
transposes 2:19 and 2:18, places 2:17 after 
2:13, and omits 2:14. Verse 2:14 is, as Hum- 
bert shows, a quotation from Isa. 11:9, but 
ideologically it is to be associated with 2:18- 
20, where the influence of Second Isaiah is evi- 
dent, in contrast with Humbert’s view, and 
all four verses may not be original. In applying 
Gunkel’s type analysis, there is a danger of 
presuming for the prophet a regularity of form 
which makes a more perfect literary composi- 
tion than the prophet actually wrote. Part of 
Humbert’s argument that chapter 3 is integral 
with the rest of the book is based on the fact 
that it is preceded by the words “Be silent be- 
fore him” in 2:20, which are a prelude to the 
theophany in chapter 3. He compares Amos 
6:10; Zech. 2:17 (English 2:13); Zeph. 1:7; 
and Neh. 8:11, where the comparable formula 
implies a ritual silence before the day of Yah- 
weh, the theophany of the deity, or a festival. 
A closer serutiny of Zech. 2:17 vitiates this 
argument. The entire verse Hab. 2:20 is the 
equivalent of Zech. 2:17, and in neither case is 
there any close connection with the following 
context. Hab. 3:1 ff. is no more intimately 
connected with Hab: 2:20 than Zech. 3:1 ff. 
is connected with Zech. 2:17. Hab. 2:20 is not 
necessarily the prelude to Hab. 3:1 ff. In any 
case, as noted above, 2:20 may not itself be 
integral with the entire book. 


There are many fruitful suggestions among 
the textual notes, which make good use of all 
the important versional variants. At one point, 
important for the thesis of the author, the re- 
viewer takes exception to a suggested emenda- 
tion. In 1:17 Humbert would substitute 
dagim (fish) for géyim (nations), in part be- 
cause the context is concerned with the chief 
acts of a fisherman and because a political ref- 
erence is abrupt in the context. But if the text 
is allowed to stand, the verse makes good 
sense and forms an excellent parody on the 
conquests of Babylonia, albeit being quite 
impossible as an allusion to Jehoiakim. The 
author maintains the unity of chapter 3, with 
the exception of verse 17, which he omits on 
the grounds that the preceding verses concern 
a political crisis, while verse 17 suggests an 
agricultural crisis due to a drought. This un- 
necessarily removes from the psalm the most 
effective and essential element of its climactic 
expression of faith in Yahweh, and that an im- 
mediate political crisis motivated the psalm is 
yet to be demonstrated. Verse 16 suggests the 
period of the Exile rather than the political 
crisis of the time of Jehoiakim. 

More than half the book, some two hundred 
pages, is devoted to a detailed study of the 
literary relationships of the vocabulary of the 
Book of Habakkuk. The literary affinities of 
each section of the book are examined sepa- 
rately to determine both the form of composi- 
tion and the probable date. Occurrences of 
significant words and phrases in pre-Exilic 
historical texts, pre-Exilic prophetic texts, 
Deuteronomy, Exilie and post-Exilie prophetic 
texts, Exilic and post-Exilic historical texts, 
the Psalms and Lamentations, and the wisdom 
literature are listed. Some three hundred words 
and phrases are thus studied. The results are 
somewhat vitiated by the fact that Humbert 
does not distinguish between the earlier legal 
materials in Deuteronomy (chaps. 12-26, with 
some exceptions) and the Exilic or post-Exilic 
writings in Deuteronomy (D*), but considers 
both to be pre-Exilic. Although noting that 
Ezekiel did prophesy after 586 B.c., he takes 
the Book of Ezekiel as a whole without critical 
analysis. He also places the later biographical 
materials in Jeremiah in the pre-Exilic period. 
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As a result, many of his so-called late seventh- 
century B.c. parallels to the Book of Habakkuk 
are really much later. These word studies are, 
however, useful and point generally toward a 
pre-Exilic date for most of chapters 1 and 2. 
But that chapter 3 has affinities largely with 
the authors of the last quarter of the seventh 
century B.c. is not supported by the data pre- 
sented. We may illustrate Humbert’s analysis 
by his study of the word tehillah. He notes that 
apart from the post-Exilic passages in Second 
and Third Isaiah and Jer. 51:41, the word 
occurs in prophetic literature only in the 
prophets at the end of the seventh century 
B.c., and lists Deut. 10;26 and 26:19 (both of 
which are really D*); Jer. 13:11; 17:14; 33:9; 
48:2; 49:25 (all but the first occur in what 
may be post-Exilic passages); Zeph. 3:19, 20 
(probably post-Exilic); and Hab. 3:3 (the date 
of which is yet to be proven). Out of ten pre- 
sumed late seventh-century B.c. occurrences 
of this word, only one is at all certainly pre- 
Exilie (i.e., Jer. 13:11), and this is the only 
one among a total of fifty-seven occurrences 
of the word in the Old Testament. It is not 
clear why Jer. 48:2 is here dated to the pre- 
Exilic period (p. 242), while at another point 
Jer. 48:17 is ascribed to the post-Exilic period 
(p. 211). This may not be a completely fair il- 
lustration, but if the psalm in chapter 3 is pre- 
Exilic, Humbert has not proved it.' 

The author gives an excellent summary of 
the various viewpoints in the interpretation of 
the oppressor in Habakkuk. According to his 
own views, 1:5-11 announces the coming of 
the Chaldeans sent by Yahweh in response to 
the prayer in 1:2-4 and their intervention on 
behalf of the victims of the contemporary op- 
pression within Judah. The complaints in 
1:2-4 and 1:12~-17 are concerned with an in- 
ternal tyranny and not with an oppressive im- 
perialism. The oppressor and wicked one is 
Jehoiakim. But this interpretation is possible 
only on the basis of an emended text in 1:17 
and an improbable translation of 1:12b. And 
why should the use of ydsad in 1:12 show that 
it is a question of a local ruler and not an out- 


1 For a recent important discussion of this psalm 
see W. A. Irwin, “The Psalm of Habakkuk,”’ / NES, 
I (1942), 10 ff. 


side agent? Or where is there any reference ty 
the restoration of justice in Judah? Verses 2:5 
and 2:8, despite the arguments of Humbert, 
are not applicable to Jehoiakim. Verse 2:5) 
may refer to allies, but subject peoples may be 
reckoned as allies (cf. Jer. 34:1; I Kings 20;| 
ff.), and the reference is to the nations under 
Babylonia, not to the allies of Jehoiakim. 
Humbert sees in 2:8 a reference to the Edom- 
ites, Moabites, and Ammonites who joined 
Babylonia to attack Judah in 602-601 B.c., al- 
though an attack in this year is based on 4 
somewhat dubious interpretation of Jer. 52:28. 
Humbert believes that Habakkuk, with Jere 
miah, looked upon the intervention of Baby- 
lonia in terms of a redemptive retribution de- 
sired by Yahweh. We may question this inter- 
pretation of either Jeremiah or Habakkuk. 

Humbert pictures Habakkuk as a cultic 
prophet who had his “vision”’ in the sanctuary 
while exercising his cultic functions. The 
tablets on which the vision was to be written 
were those which served in the cult for writing 
down oracles (2: 1-3). While the second oraele 
and complaint, and possibly the first oracle 
and complaint, were composed originally in 
the temple, the book as a whole is a liturgy, 
written to be used in the temple at Jerusalem 
in a public ceremony. Each of the literary 
units betrays cult usage, and the book asa 
whole must have been written for this purpose. 
It is not a religious or political pamphlet but 
a book of office of a divine service at Jerusalem 
Habakkuk was not a nationalist but a prophet 
of high idealism, who dared to associate the 
official cult and so all the community of the 
faithful in the condemnation of the monarch. 
The validity of all this depends of course upon 
the soundness of Humbert’s interpretation 
of the unity and content of the book. And we 
may raise the question whether there was any 
possi!) ity of such a liturgy as this being used 
in the temple courts in those years when, in all 
probability, Jeremiah was still being banned 
from the temple for his criticisms of Jehoiakim, 
and when the priests were on Jehoiakim’s side. 

This review has been largely negative, and 
confessedly has not done justice to the book, 
which is the kind of creative and stimulating 
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product which we have learned to expect from 
Humbert’s pen. His discussion of Habakkuk 
will raise much fruitful discussion, which will 
advance our understanding of this somewhat 
neglected but important prophet. 


Hersert G. May 


Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


Modern Trends in Islam. By H. A. R. Gis. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
Pp. xiv+141. $2.50. 

This small volume, addressed to the layman 
rather than to the specialist, consists of the six 
Haskell Lectures in Comparative Religion 
which Professor Gibb delivered in 1945 at the 
University of Chicago. They present the ma- 
ture thought of the doyen of British Arabists in 
admirably clear and interesting form, unham- 
pered by the apparatus or the literary style of a 
monograph. Every important aspect of con- 
temporary Muslim religious life is discussed, 
and the organic relationships of Islamic the- 
ology, philosophy, law, and society are always 
kept in view. The author writes as a believing 
Christian, necessarily viewing the belief and 
thought of Muslims from the outside but “‘rec- 
ognizing that we of the West are fellow- 
voyagers with them, engaged in a common 
spiritual enterprise, even though our ways di- 
verge.’ In the present age the West has forced 
itself on the Muslim peoples intellectually as 
well as physically; so the lecturer is mainly 
concerned with the efforts of Muslims to ad- 
just themselves and especially their religious 
thinking to the religious, philosophical, and 
social thought of the modern West. 

The first lecture, providing the essential 
background for the discussion which is to fol- 
low, outlines the system of ideas present in 
Muslim minds before effective contact was 
made with Western thought in the late nine- 
teenth century. Rejecting the time-honored 
assumption that Islam remained completely 
stagnant intellectually from its third century 
onward, Professor Gibb emphasizes its vitality 
and continued expansion. The orthodox ulema 
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had driven the medieval Hellenizers and mys- 
ties off the battlefield of controversy and had 
constructed a “logical fortress with such stub- 
bornly transcendentalist materials that it 
turned into a vast cold monument, beneath 
which the element of personal religious experi- 
ence seemed to be crushed out of existence.” 
But “Sufism was to restore . . . . the element of 
personal communion with God.” The Sufi 
brotherhoods kept Islam alive as a religion and 
continued to spread it right up to our own 
times in Africa and Indonesia, to cite only two 
of the many examples which are given. 

Tension within Islam between transcenden- 
talists and immanentists has always persisted, 
and, when either group has prevailed, it has 
tended to push victory to an extreme. This 
tendency has invited, if it has not directly 
caused, reactions on the part of the other 
group, for example, the Wahabi reaction of the 
eighteenth century to prevalent Sufi excesses. 
A third major tension was introduced by 
Jamal ad-Din al-Afghini when he fathered 
the modernist and Pan-Islamic movements. 
Al-Afghani’s great disciple, Shaikh Muham- 
mad Abduh, laid his emphasis on reform and 
the rethinking of fundamentals but has had no 
followers of high intellectual stature in the 
Arab world. In India, however, Sir Muham- 
mad Iqbal undertook a fresh examination of 
the basis of Islamic belief. 

Yet Iqbal and other modernists have tended 
to know only the immanentist or Sufi theology 
and to ignore the great orthodox intellectual 
structure, of which the shaikhs of the Azhar 
were and are the chief custodians. So the 
Muslims who are intensely loyal to their faith 
and anxious to defend it are divided into two 
main groups. On the one hand are “the great 
majority of conservative theologians [who] 
know what it is they are defending but do not 
know what they are defending it against” be- 
cause they are unfamiliar with Western 
thought. On the other hand, the would-be 
modernist reformer “does not really know the 
Islam which he claims to be defending, and he 
defends, instead, an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion on liberal lines which he passionately be- 
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et Muhammad. Hence neither side can really 
‘rethink’ the religious content of Islam in any 
real sense.”” Meanwhile, the vast majority of 
Muslims are still unconcerned with the ortho- 
dox versus modernist battle and continue to 
practice a traditional middle-of-the-road type 
of Islam. And the younger generation, who 
must learn to make their living in a modern 
and partly Westernized world, are crowding 
into secular schools and universities where 
they learn techniques rather than philosophies. 

In Professor Gibb’s opinion the tension be- 
tween conservatives and modernists will even- 
tually develop on a scale requiring decision, 
and “the solutions will not necessarily coincide 
with our Western solutions but will be based 
on the proved experience and the needs of the 
Muslim peoples. And we may be sure that the 
principles applied to their solution will be prac- 
tical and realistic and far removed from the in- 
tellectual confusions and paralyzing romanti- 
cism which cloud the minds of the modernists 


of today.” 
“Tslam is,”’ he believes, “a living and vital 
religion. .... It is not Islam that is petrified 


but its orthodox formulation, its systematic 
theology, its social apologetic.” He suggests 
that the “way to the reconciliation of Islamic 
orthodoxy with the modern movement of 
thought lies not, as is so often supposed, 
through compromise with the hypotheses of 
modern science. The scientific habit of thought 
has never been lost by Muslim scholars, though 
they may very likely need to revise their scien- 
tific method and to broaden as well as deepen 
their grasp of it. The way is to be found rather 
in revaluation of the data of thought through 
the cultivation of historical thinking.”’ To this 
end he would have the reformers of Islam turn 
to Ibn Khaldin, “that outstanding genius who 
attempted in the fourteenth century to con- 
struct afresh a scientific foundation for his- 
tory.” Building on his foundation and utilizing 
both the accumulated knowledge and the 
methods slowly and painfully developed in the 
West, Muslim thinkers must attempt to re- 
formulate for the modern age their principles 
of belief and action. 

The weaith of knowledge, of discerning 
judgment, and of telling phrase which this 


little book contains can only be suggested. Its 
wisdom and eloquence should commend it to 
Muslim readers as well as Christian, for it con. 
tains the precious counsels of a critical but in- 
formed and sympathetic student of Islam. 


Water L. Wricar, Jr, 
Princeton University 


Oud-Egyptische Kunst. By C. pe Wrr. Ant 
werp: Uitgeversmij, N.V. Standaard-Boek- 
handel, 1946. Pp. 257+149 illus. 

This book is a delightful possession. Paper 
and type (not, understandably enough, the 
binding) are as strong and clear as they were in 
pre-war days, and the illustrations are out- 
standingly good. Excellent photographs have 
been used throughout, and they are reproduced 
on a generous seale. Many of them do not ap- 
pear in the usual histories of art; others replace 
the hackneyed reproductions of well-known 
works by telling close-ups. The volume con- 
veys the beauty of Egyptian art with unwont- 
ed freshness. 

The text is disappointing. The reader is 
given plenty of information, but much of it is 
not relevant to art. De Wit emphasizes (p. 12) 
that the art of ancient Egypt cannot be under- 
stood “if one does not have some general notion 
of certain elements of the history, religion, and 
artistic conceptions of the ancient Egyptians.” 
But the enumeration of ‘“‘elements’’ serves no 
useful purpose; it is necessary to understand 
the coherence of art, religion, and historical 
phenomena within the peculiar cultural fabric 
which the ancients created and in which ther 
spirit found expression. This kind of treatment 
seems beyond the author’s grasp; his state- 
ments are enthusiastic, superficial, and naive. 
His concern with religion does not induce him 
to explain why the Egyptians should have 
erected so paradoxical a structure as the pyra- 
mid to serve as a royal tomb. His admiration 
for the resplendent colonnade of Hatshepsut’s 
temple at Deir el Bahri (pp. 52 and 147) leads 
him to invoke “classicism” and the Parthenon 
—than which no comparison could be less i+ 
luminating. In general, he is apt to miss the 
point in his treatment of works of art; he 
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writes, for instance, in two successive sentences 
(p. 81) that the sculptor of the Sheikh el-beled 
“wants to render every external form com- 
pletely” and that he did not produce “an in- 
dividual portrait in our sense’’—statements 
which seem mutually exclusive. The question 
whether one may speak of portraiture in an- 
cient Egypt has recently been discussed by 
Scharff (JEA, XXVI, 42 ff.) and William 
Stevenson Smith (AJA, XLV, 514 ff.); and 
their contradictory views should at least have 
made us all aware of the existence of a prob- 
lem. Another issue which has been much de- 
bated, the Egyptians’ method of rendering 
nature, is simply sidestepped by De Wit’s ir- 
relevant rhetorical questions (pp. 55 and 56). 

These examples may suffice to indicate the 
weakness of the book. Intended for the general 
reader, it fails to solve many problems with 
which Egyptian art confronts the modern 
spectator. On the other hand, it gives him a 
good deal of miscellaneous information which 
will contribute to his enjoyment of the superb 
works so well depicted on the plates. 


H. FRANKFORT 
Oriental Institute 


Archéologie mésopotamienne, Vol. 1: Les Etapes. 
By Anpré Parror. (“Collection sciences 
d’aujourdhui.”) Paris: Editions Albin 
Michel, 1946. Pp. xvi+-542+pls.+ 150 figs. 
+9 maps. Fr. 480. 

This is a novel type of archeological hand- 
book. Parrot not only agrees that archeology 
is the science which deals with the material re- 
mains of the past but he frankly concentrates 
on the science, not on the remains. The volume 
under review is called Les Etapes, which means 
the stages of discovery of the Mesopotamian 
past. It is the first part of a series of three: the 
second will deal with Technique et problémes; 
the third will be a Précis chronologique et 
synoptique. These will be formidable volumes 
to write; in the meantime the author has given 
us a model treatment of the subject of his first 
part. The book, unpretentious in appearance 
and style, is excellent in substance; and this 
praise applies to both text and illustrations. It 
presents a complete survey of archeological 
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work in Mesopotamia up to World War II. If 
we remember that the proper evaluation of re- 
mains often depends on a clear understanding 
of the time and circumstance of their discov- 
ery, we shall be properly grateful for this com- 
plete account of the work done at every site in 
Mesopotamia—with dates, names of staffs, 
maps and plans, and a precise description of 
the distribution of remains of the different pe- 
riods on the sites. In nine pages, for instance, 
and with the aid of three plans, one section, 
and two other illustrations, we are told of 
Hall’s discovery and first season at Al-Ubaid 
in 1919; of Woolley’s resumption of the work 
in 1923; and of that brilliant campaign of four 
days when, in 1937, Delougaz and Lloyd estab- 
lished that the Early Dynastic sanctuary was 
part of a “Temple Oval.” The main objects dis- 
covered in each campaign are also mentioned 
and placed in their proper perspective. Yet the 
book is no catalogue of sites and finds. It is 
pre-eminently readable, for Parrot’s interest 
in the subject is too vivid and too personal to 
permit him to deal with it dispassionately. He 
admires greatly—and with every justification 
—the heroic age of exploration, when Botta 
and Place, Layard and Rawlinson, suffered 
real hardships and ran great risks for the sake 
of their work; and he allows himself some space 
to do justice to their enterprises. Moreover, it 
so happens that the actual course of the dis- 
coveries favors a narrative and not an enumer- 
ative account. This will be clear when we list 
the chapter headings: (I) “Voyageurs et ex- 
plorateurs (1160-1842)”; (II) “De Botta A 
Sarzec: La révélation des Assyriens (1842- 
1877)”; (II]) “Le Déchiffrement des écritures 
cunéiformes (1780—1900)”; (IV) “E. de Sarzee 
et la révélation des Sumeriens (1877—1901)"’; 
and (V) “Le Début des grandes explorations.” 
This last chapter ends with World War I. 
Subsequent work was so widespread that 
regional treatment was indicated: (VI) “La 
Réprise des fouilles au pays de Sumer et la 
protohistoire mésopotamienne”; (VII) “Les 
Fouilles dans la Vallée de la Diyala et sur le 
Moyen-Tigre”; (VIII) “Les Fouilles dans la 
région du Haut-Tigre” ; and (IX) “Les Fouilles 
sur le Moyen Euphrate.” It should be noted 
that the last chapter includes sites in Syria 
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which one would not always qualify as Meso- 
potamian, although they may well be viewed 
in that light. They include Arslan Tash, Tell 
Ahmar, Jedeideh, Tell Tainat, Atchana, Cha- 
gar Basar, and Tell Brak. 

There is only one point on which I must 
register disagreement with Parrot. On two oc- 
casions he represents a point of view which, if 
rigidly adhered to, would stultify the progress 
of archeology and lead to serious damage. Put 
crudely, it amounts to the conviction that past 
work at a site—or even a claim that did not 
materialize in work—should prevent anyone 
else from working there. This point of view ig- 
nores the fact that, as soon as a site is known 
to contain antiquities, native robbers will dig 
there, even if scientists do not. Parrot’s objec- 
tions on this score (p. 241), namely, to the 
small joint expedition of the Oriental Institute 
and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts to Fakh- 
riya, I do not even understand; the war pre- 
vented Baron Max von Oppenheim and a staff 
of Nazis from starting work on this untouched 
site, and the Director of Antiquities in Syria 
granted permission to the American expedi- 
tion. The case of Khorsabad is different. One 
naturally admits the claim of the Louvre to be 
consulted—and so it was, although only after 


work by the Oriental Institute had begun. But 
my predecessor in the field had found that re- 
liefs discovered by Botta and Place eighty 
years before, and left, were regularly supplying 
the lime kilns of the surrounding villages with 
their raw material. Immediate action, although 
somewhat discourteous, meant saving the 
monuments. And when I took over in 1929, | 
went especially to Paris to ask the Director of 
the Louvre, with Dr. Breasted’s authorization, 
whether the Museum would share with us in 
the work. The offer was declined, but Parrot 
might have mentioned that we acknowledged 
the courage and great merits of our predeces- 
sors who had left the site in 1855 by dedicating 
the first of our Khorsabad volumes to the 
memory of Victor Place and Félix Thomas. 

It was necessary to put down our view of 
this particular “étape.” But it is obvious that 
our disagreement with Parrot—be it one of 
sentiment or of reason—affects but an insignifi- 
cant fraction of his work. Let us sum up, then, 
what was said before by expressing our grati- 
tude to him for an excellently conceived and 
most useful piece of work. 

H. FRANKFORT 

Oriental Institute 

University of Chicago 
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